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STATE RAILWAYS. 


Just fifteen years ago I contributed to the pages of this Review! 
an appreciation of the late Mr. James Hole’s “ National Railways: 
an Argument for State Purchase.” At that moment the question 
of State purchase of the railways, or, failing this, at least more 
stringent State control, was strongly agitating the public mind. 
But in spite of much strong feeling, public opinion, in the aggre- 
gate, was not then ripe for the more drastic step of the nationali- 
sation of the railways. Much, however, has happened in the 
interval. Three incidents of far-reaching importance have oc- 
curred. Two years ago we were threatened with a general strike 
of railway employés. This strike was happily averted by the 
intervention of Mr. Lloyd George, but it opened the eyes of the 
public to the incalculable injuries which might be inflicted upon 
the general public by the action of private companies, which were 
constructed solely with the object of earning good dividends re- 
gardless of the social welfare. The second incident is the at- 
tempt now being made by three of our leading companies to 
amalgamate their respective undertakings into one concern. This 
contemplated extension of monopolistic power is rightly regarded 
by the public with alarm. And, lastly, the movement towards a 
lesser form of amalgamation, which may be termed combination, 
of which the working arrangements between the London and 
North Western, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Companies ; 
between the North British and Caledonian Companies; and be- 
tween the London and North Western and the Midland Com- 
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panies, form examples. To these incidents must be added the 
heavy decline during the last few years in dividends and stock 
values, a decline which, under the present system of railway 
management, seems destined to continue. For the first time, per- 
haps, in the history of our railways, three great classes have been 
brought into line in antagonism to the present system, viz., the 
general public, the employés, and the investors. The new situa- 
tion thus created, formed a favourable opportunity for a fresh 
review of the whole system. This opportunity has been seized 
by Mr. W. Bolland, who, in “ The Railways and the Nation: 
Problems and Possibilities,”2 has presented an admirable analysis 
and criticism of the whole railway system as it obtains to-day. 

The first charge which Mr. Bolland brings against the present 
system is its unscientific character. “From the national point of 
view,” he writes, “a well-ordered transit system is a vital necessity, 
but the transit system of the country has been allowed to grow up 
without any attempt at scientific arrangement, with the result—as 
might have been expected—that in transit matters we now have a 
chaos of conflicting interests and anomalies, with which it will 
require a very courageous Government to interfere. That the 
problem of inland transit will have to be faced, and in no half- 
hearted or uncertain manner, is becoming increasingly obvious, 
even to those who deprecate Government interference in such 
matters. To leave the question alone any longer, or to pursue the 
time-honoured policy of tinkering, must imperil the future pro- 
sperity of the nation.” 

To attain their maximum utility the railways must be amal- 
gamated. They must present, instead of independent and discor- 
dant units, an unbroken unity. When this is achieved, but not 
until, they may be run on scientific lines. But such an amal- 
gamation of the railways of England, alone, in the hands of a 
private trust, would be to create a monopoly of such gigantic pro- 
portions as to be a menace to the State, and to leave the general 
public prey to the Trust. If amalgamation is to take place, it 
must be by way of State ownership, or, at least, State control. 


That amalgamation is recognised as a necessity by the com- 
panies themselves, we have already seen in the existence of work- 
ing arrangements between certain companies, and by the proposal 
for more complete unification between the Great Northern, Great 
Central, and Great Eastern Companies. In this policy, the direc- 
tors have had the shareholders behind them. Influential bodies of 
railway investors have from time to time demanded—(1) Better 
utilisation of capital resources by more economical handling of 
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traffic; (2) substitution of co-operation for competition between 
rival lines, and the consequent elimination of unnecessary services ; 
(3) better statistics, in order to excite rivalry in economy between 
the different managements. 

To some extent these demands have been met, but in spite 
of working arrangements, and more economical handling of goods 
traffic, with diverse managements and conflicting interests, the full 
benefit of such reforms is impossible of attainment. 

If investors are dissatisfied with low returns, the employés are 
equally dissatisfied with low wages and long hours. The average 
wage for the United Kingdom is 23/2, but no less than 60 per 
cent. receive less than that figure. 

No less than 100,000 men receive less than £1 a week. One- 
half receive between 20/- and 30/-, whilst only 11 per cent. re- 
ceive more than the latter figure. Nearly two-thirds receive be- 
tween 17/- and 25/-. The hours of labour are notoriously exces- 
sive. Whilst only 17,520 work eight hours a day, 163,960 work 
ten hours a day, and 61,550 twelve hours. As many as 1,560 
work over twelve hours a day. And, judging from recent direc- 
torial utterances, so far from these conditions being ameliorated, 
steps have already been taken by two of the leading companies, 
indicating a general policy of withdrawing concessions recently 
made. 

Such a policy may be inevitable from the directors’ point of 
view under the present system, but it does not appear to be the 
only alternative to the employés. At the last Congress of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, held at Leicester on 
October 5th, a resolution in favour of State ownership of railways 
was carried unanimously, and a second resolution, empowering the 
Executive Committee to co-operate with the Labour Party in for- 
mulating a Bill for the Nationalisation of the Railways, was carried 
with similar unanimity. 

The public may be divided into the travelling public and the 
traders. The former, except when a general strike is imminent, 
are usually inarticulate, but the latter are better organised, and 
thus able to voice their complaints. Both, however, are equally 
dissatisfied with the present system. With the facilities for rapid 
transit and frequent trains, passengers have, on the whole, little 
reason for complaint. For them it is mainly a question of exces- 
sive fares. When a train, which is capable of carrying 600 pas- 
sengers, only carries, on an average, 50, the latter must pay the 
total cost of the train. According to Mr. Bolland, the funda- 
mental mistake made by the companies is the retention of the 
principle which bases fares on distance. The Post Office charges 
no more for conveying a letter four hundred miles than it does for 
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carrying it one mile. A profit is made from the enormous number 
of short distance letters, and it conveys an enormous number of ail 
kinds because of its low charge per unit. With the railways the 
case is even stronger, because a large proportion of the fixed 
expenses—41! per cent. of the total—is going on, whether much or 
little business is being done. In order to attract the maximum 
volume of business, the charges per unit should be as low as 
possible. Let me give Mr. Bolland’s illustration of a train running 
from Manchester to London. If the fare is so high that only one 
person travels, the cost per passenger is the total cost of the train. 
If the fare is so low that 600 persons avail themselves of the ser- 
vice, the cost per passenger is the total cost of the train divided | 
by 600. The total cost per train mile (not merely for locomotive 
expenses, but for everything else, except interest on capital) in 
the United Kingdom in 1907 was 3/4, so that the total cost of 
such a train for 180 miles, would be £30. The cost per passenger 
in the former case would be £30, and in the latter case 1/-, and it 
would not increase the cost to the railway in the slightest degree 
whether part of the passengers alighted at Crewe, or all went 
through to London.” 

It will be seen that if, as a result of lower charges per unit, 
the number of passengers increased to such an extent as to entail 
additional trains, the fixed expenses would be spread over more 
train miles, thus affording either opportunity for lowering fares, 
raising wages, or dividends. In only one instance has railway 
management recognised this simple principle. It has been ap- 
plied for years in the excursion traffic. Excursionists are carried 
at low fares irrespective of distance. And presumably the busi- 
ness pays. Compare the zone-system of Vienna, or the fort- 
nightly ticket in Belgium, whereby one may travel wherever and 
whenever one pleases for a sovereign. In the United Kingdom 
the average passenger fare is 7d. Mr. Bolland suggests that it 
might be possible to charge for passenger traffic minimum fares 
irrespective of distance, of 2d., 6d, and 2/6 respectively, for—(a) 
local stopping trains, (4) semi-fast trains, (c) through express 
services. 

Instead of adopting a bold policy on some such lines as these, 
the companies have recently been seeking to secure economies by 
reducing the number of passenger trains, as well as the number of 
vehicles per train. But, in view of the daily spectacle of trains 
two-thirds empty, we may reasonably doubt the wisdom of this 
policy. This is hardly the way to meet the fixed expenses to 
which I have alluded. And as Mr. Bolland aptly reminds the 
companies, “ withdrawal of facilities and maintenance of charges 
at present figures, is a standing invitation to alternative means of 
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transit.” Moreover, such withdrawal, coinciding as it does with 
the policy of amalgamation, will intensify the conviction already 
being pressed in the mind of the public, that private monopolies 
are inimical to the public good. 

Many of these arguments also apply to the charges for transit 
of goods. That large section of the public—the traders—demand 
lower freight charges, and the abolition of preferences. Both 
these demands were loudly voiced at the last annual meeting of 
the Association of Trade Protection Societies of the United King- 
dom, one delegate going so far as to state that unless traders 
obtained better terms, the time would come when they would have 
to ask the Government to nationalise the railways. These freight 
charges are regulated by the Parliamentary scales, which came 
into force on January Ist, 1893. By this legislation, for the first 
time, the principle that distance should not form the main basis, 
was adopted. Instead of charges increasing with each mile of 
distance beyond a certain minimum, they were to diminish per 
mile with increased distance beyond a certain minimum. But 
where goods are carried on two or more lines this principle is 
largely infringed. Each company may charge the full rate for the 
first twenty miles of its system. Thus, for instance, the rate per 
ton for goods in Class 2, between Colne and London, by the Mid- 
land route—232 miles—is 43/9, by the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
and London and North Western—223} miles, shorter route by 8} 
miles—it is 46/7.82. In spite of the amending Act of 1894, 
traders complain that rates are still too high, and must be further 
reduced if British trade is to hold its own against foreign com- 
petition. A strange anomaly of recent legislation is that, although 
rates cannot be increased unless the Railway and Canal Commis- 
sioners are satisfied that the increase is reasonable, reductions are 
not made. And for this reason, such experimnetal reduction might 
prove unremunerative, but to go back to the original figure would 
entail great trouble and expense, even if successful. 

It is true that British rates are higher than in most foreign 
countries. Apart from the question of waste, however, they can- 
not be fairly compared with foreign rates. In the first place, the 
cost of construction per mile of British railways—£46,383—is 
enormously higher than in any foreign country. The next highest 
is Belgium, with £31,537, and the lowest the United States of 
America, with £12,588. A large proportion of the capital expen- 
diture on British railways, however, represents the excessive prices 
exacted for land, and the enormous Parliamentary and legal ex- 
penses which never ought to have been sanctioned by Parliament. 
In one case, says Mr. Bolland, a Committee of the House of Lords 
ignored the evidence for a Railway Bill, and declined to pass it 
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unless the estimate for land was raised from £250,000 to £750,000. 
Mr. Bolland is here evidently alluding to the London and Nort 

Western, whose first Bill was, in fact, thrown out in the Lords, 
the promoters having refused a demand for £10,000 made by a 
little group of noble lords, as the price of their support. It even- 
tually cost the promoters £75,000 to get the Bill through. An 

other item in the extra cost is the more elaborate construction, the 
absence of level crossings, and the greater solidity and excellenc: 
of the permanent way. Further, it must be noted that Britis) 
rates include all terminal charges, which is not always the case on 
foreign lines. Moreover, the haulage is usually larger on the 
latter. Consequently, the further the distance the lower becomes 
the rate per mile. For instance, the rate for one ton for ten miles 
average 1/2 per mile; the rate for one ton for 200 miles average: 

2}d. per mile. Then, again, in the case of Germany, rates aré 
arranged to assist the tariff against foreign goods, #.¢., to encourage 
exports and discourage imports, “so that the rate for the same 
weight, and class of goods, between a German port and an inland 
manufacturing centre, will be higher for imports than for exports, 
and people who wish to show up British railway charges naturally 
select an export rate for their purpose.” Finally, there is the 
competition between the continental countries for the trans-con- 
tinental traffic to Great Britain and elsewhere, resulting in the re- 
duction of rates. Thus, it will be seen that the complaint that 
British rates are too high in comparison with foreign rates is 
scarcely borne out. 

It is otherwise, however, with the charge that British rates 
are unequal and complex. About 75 per cent. of the traffic is 
carried at special rates allowed by the Parliamentary scales. These 
rates, are based, not on the distance, but on what the traffic will 
bear. They are conceded by the companies in order to develop 
business which the authorised scale based on distance would have 
prohibited. What the commercial community desires, however, is 
a stable and uniform system of freight charges. Instead, they 
are offered an equal mileage rate under which thousands of pro- 
ducers seeking distant markets are completely shut out, or special 
rates which, devoid of principle, discriminate between one trader 
and another by refusing to carry for one the same weight of the 
same class of goods, for the same distance, at the same price as for 
another. These rates are, as Mr. Bolland truly says, a means of 
contradiction and injustice. And they are numbered by hundreds 
of millions. “Traders do not understand why special rates are 
granted in some cases and refused in others, where the circum- 
stances are practically similar. When told that one rate is deter- 
mined by competition, and another not, or that in one case the 
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harge represents part of a throughout rate made up of sea and 
ail freight, while another is wholly rail freight; their natural 
retort is: If the railway can afford to carry a ton of goods for 
one trader 100 miles from A to B for 30/-, they ought to carry a 
tone of the same class of goods for another trader 100 miles from 
C to D for 30/-, and the refusal of the railway to do so becomes 
a standing grievance This kind of anomaly, multiplied a million- 
fold, explains the never-ending discontent in regard to railway 
rates.” 

A word as to the complaint of foreign preference. From 
an examination of the cases heard before the Railway and Canal 
Commissioners, I have long come to the conclusion that there is 
little, if any substance, in this complaint. And yet the most fruit- 
ful source of complaint against British railways is the alleged 
charging of preferential rates on foreign produce, to the detriment 
of the home producer, and there is a common impression that if 
the State took over the railways, these anomalies would cease. 
This impression, however, is not so erroneous as Mr. Bolland con- 
siders. A uniform minimum rate per unit, irrespective of distance, 
varying with the class of goods would, as he says, be the finest 
weapon against foreign competition. But such reduction would 
probably prove impossible under the present system of diverse 
arrangement. It could only be carried out under a unified system, 
in which the abolition of the Clearing House alone would mean an 
immense saving of expense, and useless energy now expended on 
trifling detail too tedious to describe. 

What the trader always seems to forget in this connection is 
the difference between big and regular loads, and small and ir- 
regular lots. The handling of train loads from ports to industrial 
centres is a very different matter to the handling of innumerable 
parcels of all sorts of sizes and shapes consigned to almost as many 
destinations. British traders and agriculturists have still much to 
learn from their foreign competitors in the matter, not only of 
packing, but of co-operating in sending big loads. 

“ Preferential rates in favour of foreigners,” says Mr. Bolland, 
“although very unsatisfactory to British producers, cannot be 
abolished, or even mitigated, if the distance basis for fixing charges 
is maintained. The present position is the natural outcome of the 
neglect of British agriculture, and the consequent dependence of 
the nation on foreign sources for food, accentuated by our insular 
position, which gives the foreigner easy and cheap access by water 
to our principal markets.” 

I cannot do better at this point than repeat here the sub- 
stance of Mr. Hole’s argument for State purchase of British rail- 
ways, which I gave in my former article. “The railway system 
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is a matter of national concern, since it has become the most im-' 
portant instrument of civilisation ; but originally the railroads were 
designed for the carriage of goods only, the senders finding their 
own engines and trucks, and paying the companies toll for the 
use of the line; that these railroads have taken the place of the . 
principal highways, and that they are under the control of about 
250 boards of directors ; that the great bulk of such directors take 
no real part in the management of their respective companies, and 
absorb wastefully a considerable share of the profits; that the 
actual management is left to the Chairman and Manager, who, for 
the most part, would manage the undertaking more efficiently 
without the spasmodic interference of directors who have not the 
necessary technical knowledge, who are engaged in other busi- 
nesses and occupations, who, as a rule, sit on various other boards, 
and whose attendance at railway board meetings is measured by 
the amount of their fees; that, as far as the public is concerned, 
the shareholders are a nullity, their influence with the board nearly 
equally so, their only concern being the maintenance of good divi- 
dends ; if their conscience whispers that the traders are unfairly 
charged, that the employés are underpaid or overworked, the an- 
nouncement by the Chairman that if such complaints are listened 
to, the dividend must be reduced, is sufficient to stifle any feelings 
of compunction ; that owing to amalgamation and working agree- 
ments, the greater portion of the railways is in the hands of a 
dozen leading boards; that these boards, as has been shown, are 
controlled by a few individuals; that these boards, although pro- 
fessing to regard the interests of the community, are bound, and 
as a matter of fact, do look, first and foremost, to the interests of 
their shareholders ; that these boards are merely so many forms of 
modified despotism, more than a match for the whole non- 
organised trading and commercial community, and when combined 
almost too strong for the most powerful Government; that some 
score of persons control nearly one thousand millions of capital, 
and 20,000 miles of the most important communications in the 
country; that if the State assumed the ownership, the interests 
of the public would be first regarded, and not those of the share- 
holders, since the railways would be worked, not with a view to 
making a profit, but merely to pay their way, and thus increased 
facilities of intercourse and transport might be given by the intro- 
duction of cheaper fares and rates; that the present executive 
staffs might remain unchanged ; that the railways would be prac- 
tically amalgamated, the lines, stations, and warehouses being open 
to all, and employés available for all; that such amalgamation 
would obliterate the present differences and jealousies between 
rival companies ; that the shibboleth of this age, ‘competition,’ is 
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dying with the century which gave it birth; that this principle is 
inapplicable to the railway system, which is essentially a mono- 
poly; and that, as Governments improve, more public work may 
safely be entrusted to them.” 

These arguments are, I submit, confirmed by the events which 
have taken place since they were advanced. Throughout his 
work, Mr. Bolland insists upon the fact that the primary function 
of a railway system is social, and that whether or not it is desirable 
to observe commercial principles in the managemeunt, there is al- 
ways the danger when the management is not in public hands, 
that the social function will be sacrificed. And, after weighing 
the advantages and disadvantages of State railways, in comparison 
with those privately owned, Mr. Bolland is forced to the conclusion 
that private ownership is incompatible with the public interests. 
“Both private and public ownership, so far as the railway busi- 
ness has hitherto been conducted,” he writes, “ have disadvantages. 
The drawbacks of private ownership arise out of the fact that rail- 
ways are naturally a monopoly, and cannot be made to properly 
fulfil their social functions, either by law or by competition, owing 
to the enormous waste of resources, to which attention has been 
called. Under State ownership, the fear has been that commer- 
cial principles would be entirely ignored, and that the complexities 
which up to now have characterised the rates system, would under 
political dictation, produce confusion worse confounded. If the 
social function of the railway system is of paramount importance 
the best solution would appear to be State ownership, and the 
simplification of the tariff in such a way that the proverbial red 
tape would have little to play with, and the opportunties for 
political intrigue be reduced to a minimum.” 

Political corruption is held out by the opponents of State 
interference as the necessary consequence of nationalisation of the 
railways. The railway system of the United States is the best 
example of individualistic enterprise unfettered by any adequate con- 
trol by the State. Nowhere does there exist more political cor- 
ruption in railway administration than in the States. Our own 
system is based upon the same principle of individualism, but it is 
modified by State control. But it is impossible to say that it has 
been entirely free from political interference. 

For what purpose are members of both Houses of Parliament 
appointed on the directorates, if not to protect railway interests 
by the exercise of their influence in Parliament? These interests 
may, or may not, coincide with the interests of the public, but 
these gentlemen are paid by the companies to protect their in- 
terests whether they coincide or not. The alleged charges of political 
corruption against State railways on the Continent, with the ex- 
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ception of Russia and other backward States, sink into insignific- 
ance when compared with similar charges against the American 
railroads, which have been proved up to the hilt. 

case of State railways in our Indian Empire and the 

know of nothing even remotely comparable. 

Dangers, no doubt, exist in State control, but the advantages 
appear to far outweigh any possible danger, provided there is a 
healthy public opinion. That reform lies only through the unifi- 
cation of all the railways in the United Kingdom must be ap- 
parent to all who study the present situation. 

That the railways can only fulfil their commercial and social 
functions, and be worked to their fullest capacity when amalga- 
mated, appears to be incontrovertible. And it appears to be 
equally incontrovertible that if such amalgamation takes place it 
must be by nationalisation. The spectacle of such a unified 
system under private ownership would be too terrible to contem- 
plate. Every individual, every institution, public or private, would 
lie at its mercy. The Government itself would be the sport of a 
huge railway trust, which would dominate all public and domestic 
spheres, and would drain the life-blood of the nation in the in- 
terests of a small group of capitalists. 


HuGH H. L. BELLOT. 





THE PROPOSED 
TAX ON UNDEVELOPED LAND. 


THE advocates of the proposed tax on undeveloped land appear 
to be under the impression that landlords hold land already suit- - 
able for building, in the expectation of a rise in value, and that 
they thereby eventually let their land for more than it is worth. 


They hope, therefore, by taxing land let at more than the 
agricultural rate, which is the rate which they imagine it would be 
let at if there were no monopoly, to force the owners to let their 
Jand as soon as it is suitable for building, and thereby give the 
tenant the benefit of the lowered ground rent. 


Unless landlords do so hold their land for a rise, it would be 
fairer to the owners, and more convenient for financial purposes, 
to postpone the tax till development actually takes place. 


As a matter of fact, the impression is erroneous, and only 
arises out of the misapprehension of that law, which, it is generally 
admitted, governs the principle of rent, namely, that the rent of 
land is determined by the excess of its produce over that which 
the same application can secure from the least productive land in 
use. 

The impression that landlords hold land suitable for building 
in the expectation of a rise, originated with Henry George, and 
was held by him because, accepting the law, he could not otherwise 
explain the facts: that a man, who seeks land free of rent, is 
forced so much further than he need have gone if unused lands 
were not held in expectation of increased value in the future; 
that vacant lots are left as a city extends and miserable shanties 
are found in the midst of costly buildings; and that on the limits 
of a growing city, land is not purchaseable at its value for agricul- 
tural purposes, but that for a long distance beyond the city, land 
bears a speculative value, and that to reach the point at which 
land can be purchased at a price not based upon urban rent, we 
must go very far beyond the actual margin of urban use. 

These facts, however, far from being inconsistent with the 
theory of rent, are entirely consistent with it. 

If a settler takes more land than he requires, the uncultivated 
land may be of considerable value, even though incapable of cul- 
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tivation at a profit. The value, in fact, is derived in anticipation§ 
of future profit rather than from its present profit. | 

Such an owner would not refuse to let this land, provided he } 
could resume possession when it returns a profit. If it is uncul- 
tivated, therefore, it is because cultivation cannot be profitable, 
and a new settler finds it more profitable to cultivate land which, 
though at present unprofitable, yet whose future profits he will be 
able to appropriate. 

The same rule applies with regard to building land. If the 
landlord owns the excess of production of his own land over that 
of the least productive land, present and future, then the landlord 
who sells or leases his land on the basis of its present annual value, 
makes a present to the purchaser or lessee of its future increase of 
value, but a landlord who bears future value in mind, would not 
refuse to let it at its present yearly value provided he could 
resume possession as soon as it increased in value, and, if he sells 
his land, and leases it for a term of years, he recollects that in the 
near future, and before the lease has expired, the margin of cul- 
tivation or of building land will have been pushed far beyond its 
present limits, and that if he does not appropriate future profit, 
then the lessee will, and with no better justification. 

That this is the case is illustrated by the fact that leaseholds, 
though they should depreciate on account of the expiration of a 
part of the term, usually either remain stationary, or increase m 
value for some considerable portion of the term of years. 


If ground rents are less than the estimated average excess of 
production, over that of the least productive land, during the 
course of the lease, then the lessee receives the present of the 
difference, and would be as justly taxed for unearned increment 
as the landlord, while the landlord of similar land still undeveloped 
rightly waits for what he can legally obtain, and to which he has 
as good a moral right as the lessee. If ground rents are more 
than the average, the lessee has made a bad’ bargain; and the 
landlord of similar land will only obtain a better price if a still 
more ignorant lessee makes him an offer. 

As a matter of fact, the whole of experience shows that the 
competition between landlords and their desire to realise their 
property usually effects the former result. 

If agricultural land realises £1 per acre, the landlord may 
eventually let it for £10 per acre for building purposes for a lease 
of 99 years, but before the expiration of the lease it may be worth 
£100 per acre as a ground rent. 

The lessee then loses £9 per acre at the beginning of the 
lease, and gains £90 per acre at the end. 
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If the average value of the ground ren’ of leases were ascer- 
tained and compared with their ground rent under the lease, it 
would undoubtedly be found that during the course of the lease, 
the lessee appropriates more of the unearned increment than the 
lessor. 

There is then absolutely no proof that landlords hold their 
land after the margin of development has reached them, in antici- 
pation of a rise. On the contrary, the security of a lease enables 
a lessor to utilise the land before the margin of development 
reaches the land he proposes to develop, because the lessee expects 
that a further extension of the margin of development will re- 
imburse him for present loss. 

If landlords are forced to develop their lands earlier than they 
are accustomed to do, the lessee will be the only person who will 
benefit to any appreciable extent. 

True, if landlords are forced to let their lands before the mar- 
gin of development reaches them, competition among builder les- 
sees will enable the tenant to.rent his house at a rent reduced by 
the amount of the loss of the landlord, less the tax the landlord 
pays to the State, and if the land is thus developed five years 
earlier than it otherwise would have been, during the course of 
those five years the tenant will derive a slight advantage, but when 
the time comes in which the land would have been developed by 
natural means, the lessee landlord will appropriate the slight ad- 
vantage previously obtained by the tenant. 

Lessees no more let their lands at a less rent than they can 
obtain, than landiords, and if, therefore, ground rents are further 
lowered below the average estimated excess of production over 
that of the least productive land, the lessee will obtain the addi- 
tional unearned increment, which will be placed at his disposal by 
the State. 


BICKERTON PRATT, JUNR. 





INDIAN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND. 


So much notice has lately been taken of the Indian community in 
England in general, and Indian students in particular—their oddi- 
ties and eccentricities noticed and reiterated with so much care 
and conclusions drawn with such remarkable rapidity, and I may 
say rashness, that the community now stands as a subject of pity 
to some, and wholesale criticism to others. The obvious stigma, 
as it were, naturally thrown upon this much-criticised community, 
making themselves egregious in a country whose people are “white 
as snow,” was, perhaps, not a sufficient plea for leaving them un- 
noticed in the literature of the day. But the average reader re- 
quires food for his thought, and the average writer food for his 
stomach, so much so that a pseudo-political murder in England 
was followed by a host of demonstrations and condemnations. 
Whatever may have been the effect of all this on the public mind, 
it appears that the public has not yet had enough food for thought, 
and consequently writers like myself not enough food for their 
stomachs. 


Being an Indian myself, I trust I shall be given a fair chance 
to vindicate the character of my countrymen. I shall not dwell so 
much on the idiosyncrasies of our critics, as on the various pictures 
so different in colour that they have given of our character. The 
very variety of these pictures is a conclusive proof of their in- 
authenticity, while the same process of reasoning which, m the 
name of justice, they have invariably employed, evidently shows 
that their justice is a slippery dame likely to deal equally both 
ways. 


For obvious reasons it is difficult to make general statements 
regarding the character of an Indian in England. It varies so 
much, owing to the diversity of ideals, race, religion, and language, 
which constituted his environments when he was in his native 
place, that you can hardly realise it among the various nationali- 
ties of Europe. A race worshipping millions of gods—another 
worshipping one God—a race worshipping goddess Kali—another 
worshipping goddess Mathra—a race influenced by priestcraft— 
another having no priestcraft—a race holding the Oldest Revela- 
tion—another having the newest one—a race celebrating the ear- 
liest achievements—another recalling the latest ones—a race ris- 
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ing before the Water God—another sinking before the Fire Devil 
—a race boasting the oldest philosophy—another having no philo- 
sophy—a race rich in varied mythology—another rich in rational 
theology—a race speaking with a nasal twang—another speaking 
with a guttural twitch—a race writing from left to right—another 
writing from right to left—a race worshipping others’ animals— 
another eating others’ Gods—that is but a faint picture of what 
an Indian belongs to. But to think that these various isolated 
specimens of the Indian “Zoo,” would, when brought over to a 
foreign country, exhibit such remarkable uniformity of behaviour 
that their mere gestures and movements would be sufficient to 
betray their identity, seems quite inconceivable. The aloofness 
of the average Indian here, his gregarious habits, his dislike for 
outdoor excitements, his self-sufficiency, his out-of-dateness, his 
contempt for all that is not Oriental, are facts which it would be 
difficult to gainsay. On the other hand, uprightness, sound morals, 
industriousness, and ability to pass difficult exams., are qualities 
which are only too willingly granted to be his due. Strange that 
while what are described to be his qualifications remain with him 
through life, forming an integral part of his character, those for 
which he is criticised are only acquired, being the result of his 
sojourn in England. Still stranger that with the exception of his 
gregariousness—which to my mind seems but natural in those in 
his position, irrespective of race or creed—he is only desirous of 
not being what he is criticised for, when he leaves his native place, 
—nay, perhaps i in all cases his chief desire when undertaking the 
journey is to be exactly the opposite of what he eventually 
becomes. 

Let me make myself clearer. I once had the rare oppor- 
tunity of finding out how an Indian freshman talked to an Eng- 
lishman. The young Indian was rather undecided as to which 
“Honourable Society” he should join. The steward of my Inn 
to whom he was speaking, tried to persuade him to join the Inn 
by telling him, amongst other things, that he would have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting many Indians there. This did not appeal so 
much to the modest black gentleman, for with characteristic out- 
spokenness and simplicity he told the steward that there were 
plenty of Indians in the place he came from, and that he would 
certainly prefer seeing what an Englishman looked like. The 
steward did not hesitate to draw his own conclusions, nor did I, 
for a flash of smile came on both of us, which, however, died away 
quickly on his recollecting that I was an Indian. 

This will suffice for the present. It embraces everything, and 
it is highly typical. The Indian who comes up here comes from a 
desire, not only to earn a better living when he gets back to his 
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native country, but to have a better insight into a people with 
whom his lot has been cast. The average picture he has drawn in 
his mind of an Anglo-Indian—in all the characteristic indifference 
he displays towards his inferiors and all the inhuman pride with 
which he surveys his creatures around him—is for all that, that of 
an incarnation of the Most High sent down to his lowly creatures 
to worship and to wonder at. His most outstanding weaknesses 
are explained away. He stands there in the midst of them, un- 
challenged, unsuspected. From his decree there is no appeal, 
from his sentence no remittance. Fortunes may roll on his yeas 
and nays—there is none to gainsay the fatal word! It is no won- 
der then, if the curiosity of the Indian who has been thus wheedled 
out of his wit, be the most keen with regard to his long-cherished 
“vilayet.” There is a stupid admiration intermixed with a blind 
imitation of anything he may see there. The awful indifference 
of the sham-Briton, of whom he has caught an occasional glimpse, 
is too much for his fancy. Every piece of white humanity seems 
to please him. Every angel of the “Glorious Unknown” over- 
awes him. For a time he leaves his own democratic principles— 
he scorns them, not from any physiological defect in them, but 
from a curious desire for blind imitation. He travels north to meet 
these “ Angels of the Most High,”—if the mountain does not come 
to Mehemet, Mehemet must go to the mountain. 


And here, I may digress a little. I said India was a mixture 
of diverse elements. The two great elements—Hinduism and 
Islam—are at so much variance as almost to neutralise each other. 
To a Moslem like myself Hindu morality may not, at first sight, 
appear as sublime, nevertheless it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the polytheism of the Hindu does not carry anything in 
it which is not essentially true. I firmly believe that the Hindu 
always sees the One Unknown behind the mass of myths he daily 
worships. Each religion has traditions of which it is justly proud. 
Each held the torch of light when all around lay in darkness.” 
Each has left imperishable monuments of its genius which no age 
can supersede, no time can destroy. Each has got its own litera- 
ture, its own poetry, its own philosophy, its own theology, surpass- 
ing in exuberance, variety, imagination, and argument any that 
has appeared on the face of the earth. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that to the simple and almost stupid mind of an Indian, these 


1, This reminds me of a story rather characteristic of what I shall say presently. 
I was living in an English family. The mistress and her only son, about 12 years of 
age, were studying a picture book named ‘‘ Humours of English History.” The 
mother nollie ms in passing that the Britons of those ages were highly uncivilised and 
barbarous to the utmost degree. This was rather too much for the boy patriot, who 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, but Mama, they were surely not so black as those niggers on the 
pier.” 
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bygone glories are more present in imagination than the glories of 
Cordova and Granada to the Arabian. He recalls them to his 
mind indiscriminately—in time, out of time, in place, out of place ; 
he loves to dwell at length on them—to compare them, not be- 
lieving that “ Survival of the Fittest ” is the only vehicle of material 
evolution. 

Again, Religion plays a very important part in the life of an 
Oriental. Every Eastern exhibits this “peculiarity” to a greater 
or lesser extent. The grim idealism of Christianity is not here. 
Religion is more like a working rule than a code of morals fit for 
the shelf. And as it is easily workable, it is equally 
universal. It strikes its note in every phase of life. It is com- 
fort to the rich, bread to the needy, consolation to the afflicted, 
mercy to the tyrant, and morals to the dissolute. That is the 
reason why there is society in the Orient, but no social code— 
etiquette, but no conventionalities. I may go a step further, and 
say that is the reason why there is society in the Orient, but no 
social evils! 

But to revert to my point. I said the admiration of the Indian 
was stupid—but it is far from being quite so stupid as it appears 
to be. It rests on a great principle, almost a lovable one. To 
the Oriental, power and knowledge are essentially dzveme,2 and 
only those who are godly are worthy of these great gifts. The 
master and the learned in the East are treated with an obedience 
and a reverence altogether unknown in the West. They stand 
there out of the common herd, yet amongst them, as idols and 
gods. As a lord, his word is a law, as a learned man his word 
is a gospel. The more the people see of him, the more they ad- 
mire him. He is always of them—accessible and kind. There is 
no curiosity as to who he is, only admiration for what he is. And 
here lies the stupidity of my Indian. The Anglo-Indian, of whom 
he has caught an occasional glimpse, has been thrust upon him. 
No one knows anything about who he is, only everything about 
what he is. He gives his mandates as if by a flash-signal; he 
speaks as if through a telephone. The admiration of the Indian 
is still the same, perhaps greater, but his curiosity is increased 
indefinitely. 

This accounts for the desire of the Indian gentleman who 
comes over to England, to find out what an Englishman is like. 
There is not the slightest prejudice in his mind against anything 
that is Western. On the contrary there is an open-mindedness 
and a good faith not to be found in most foreigners. But events 

2. Alas! How grossly is this misunderstood in the West. The principle 
which has something beyond a mere poetic beauty, is misinterpreted into the statement 


that despotism is the only weapon effective in overcoming the grim fatalism of the 
East, and that quackery is the most happy way of satisfying Oriental curiosity. 
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to which he never gave a serious thought previously, present 
themselves. Unusual difficulties lie in the way of his mission. 
He is received here with a coldness, a heartlessness scarcely known 
in the democratic East. The unfortunate black comes here with 
an innocent and honest curiosity, only to be himself an object of 
curiosity. All eyes are focussed on him with an acuteness, all 
faces accost him with a blankness connoting preconceived disdain. 
The mere man or woman he meets in the street, to whom he is 
infinitely superior morally, intellectually, as well as socially, con- 
siders him to be a zoological specimen of an extinct humanity. 
His very presence here seems to be obsolete and out of place. 
He feels as if there is not enough of God’s ground for him to walk 
upon in this little island. The slur cast upon his person in the 
literature of the hour, the irrelevant language in which he is men- 
tioned in various periodicals, the unusual conspicuousness given to 
his most pardonable trespasses, only tend to increase his resent- 
ment. Henceforth, his propensities take a different turn alto- 
gether. He is no more the indulgent observer he was when he 
left India| The dark side of the Western character presents itself 
first to him. The Anglo-Indian he has left behind gives an addi- 
tional shade of darkness to the picture. The great virtues of the 
British character begin to appear as commonplaces. He explains 
them away—by prejudice, by sentiment, and by comparison. The 
gloomy aspect is always in his mind, and he endeavours to enlarge 
upon it. The horror of the Western Crimes, the dissoluteness and 
moral laxity of the people, the extraordinary freedom of woman, 
the tendency towards agnosticism, the intense love of money, the 
extreme helplessness of the poor—all these stand out to him as 
natural consequences of a civilisation based on defective principles. 

The above is but an unfinished picture. Various other senti- 
ments, too subtle to be descbried here, influence the mind of the 
young Indian. Aloofness is the natural result ; then follow various 
other singularities peculiar to one in his position. It is not be- 
cause he is pent up in a comparatively small sphere of his own 
that he refrains from moving in other spheres comparatively 
greater, but that the celestial orb in which the white man moves 
is too airy to lift this “ white man’s burden.” _It is not that there 
is a community of interest which binds him to his fellow-country- 
men—on the contrary, as I have shown, there is a diversity of 
interest rarely to be found elsewhere—but that this so-called social 
ostracism of the black man most naturally results in that corporate 
feeling. It is not that there is a determined fanaticism in a Hindu 
—I wonder if he knows what it means—to root out which is needed 
the more determined fanaticism of the Inns and Temples—but 
that the orthodoxy of the white man’s creed has compelled him to 
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acquire that fanaticism. It is not because the Hindu objects to 
beef, and Moslem to pork and wine, that social intercourse with 
the white man, though desirable in theory, is impossible in prac- 
tice, but that the white man who objects to none of these things, 
is not prepared to spare any of them. It is not that there is veiled 
behind the Indian a superficial arrogance which prevénts him from 
assuming a more agreeable attitude towards the white man, but 
that the black man is far too shrewd to cajole the white man’s 
brusqueness. Finally, it is not because there is anything in the 
historical environments of the two races that the Indian has been 
accustomed to regard the Englishman as a “Sahib in fact,” but 
that it only behoves him as an Oriental to anticipate him as such. 


But the question naturally arises: _If it is only the prejudice 
and antipathy of the white man that causes all this unnecessary 
evil, it should be that not only the Indian, but the Negro, the 
Chinese, and other darker species of humanity, reciprocate the 
same malevolence towards the white man. And, secondly, 
that granting this, there is no obvious explanation for the so-called 
sedition of the Indian. The answer to the first part is mainly in 
my digression. Leaving out of account the Arab, the Persian, and 
the Turk, who are usually included in the white races, there is not 
a people in the whole of Asia or Africa who stands out so much 
beyond the rest in point of past greatness, tradition, chivalry, and 
philosophy, as the high-minded Indian. Though an inheritor of 
bitter experiences to which he has been subjected, he is yet far 
from being so devoid of self-respect as to pocket anything which 
touches his personality or his honour. Johnson, “although he was 
for the greater part of his life smelling potatoes in the subter- 
raneous shops of the town, would nevertheless have bought many 
a shilling club for Macaulay, and still coarser ones for his bio- 
grapher, only if he knew how the one thought about his paper 


3. The word ‘‘S&hib’’ has been much misunderstood in Europe. It is a purely 
Arabic word meaning a companion or a friend. The word ‘ Suhbatt,” meaning 
company, has the same root as ‘*S&hib.” ‘‘S&hib” also signifies ownership, as in 
* Sahib-al-bait,” the owner of the house, “‘ Sahib-al-jamal,” the beautiful. In India 
it carries the original meaning, with the exception that it is much more commonly used 
than in Arabia, and hence perhaps has a wider significance Wherever Urdu literature 
has made its influence felt, this word has come into general use so much so that ordinary 
conversation without the use of this word is either irrelevant or impossible. From 
“ Sahib,” used as a term of respect for elders, or for superiors as in ‘‘ Mamoon Sahib” 
(viz., the — “« Maulvi S&hib,” (the priest), or frequently when there is no relation 
or titular appellation, simply the name of the person followed by “Sahib,” as in 
** Bashirul-din-Sahib ” (Mr. Bashirul-Din), to ‘‘ Sahib” used in the ordinary sense of 
the word “ Sir,” or more properly ‘‘ Governor” as in ‘Nahin Sahib,”’ (No Sir,) or 
frequently when speaking to a stranger, as in ‘‘ Mu’&f farmien S4hib ” (Excuse me. Sir) 
this word is generally recognised to be a vehicle of polite conversation. The affix 4 
gives it a feminine form, as in ‘‘ Hamshira Sahib4 ” (my sister). The application of the 
word to the Western does not any more hidden meaning than that in the 
“ Mamoon Sahib”? or “ Bashir uldin Sahib” previously quoted. 
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cravat and pawned coat, and the other of his clumsy figure and 
enormous belly.* 

The answer to the second part is still in the background. As 
for sedition, I firmly believe there is no such thing in India. The 
principles of the British Government are far too liberal and far too 
just to be fairly criticised by an Indian. The disaffection, if there 
be any, is not against the principles themselves, but the instruments 
through which, and the manner in which they are applied. It is 
not even against the executive authorities of Great Britain. Al- 
most all the Indians place an implicit confidence in the sincerity 
and good faith of these noble authorities. In fact—as I ought to 
have said elsewhere—for the high-principled personalities of Eng- 
land—educational, professional, and political—personalities who 
constitute the true glory of the British Nation, the Indian has an 
almost idolatrous reverence and respect. The campaign is 
therefore, not against the British Government, not against the 
British people, it is, in a word, against the Anglo-Indian. That 
name is a terror to the East, perhaps somewhat like that of the 
Turk was to the West. Hence result the various excesses usually 
placed under the name of sedition. Let every Anglo-Indian in 
India and elsewhere, as true champion of British national honour, 
British love of freedom, British principle of justice, make the 
native fee/ that national honour, that love of freedom, and that 
principle of equality of which he is the pioneer, and I doubt if the 
so-called sedition of the young Indian, the so-called disaffection 
against the Government, the so-called aloofness, the so-called self- 
sufficiency, be not stamped out of his mind at once to do justice 
to his own character and honour to the British Empire. 


INAYATULLAH KHAN. 


4. I trust I shall be excused for making this remark. It is hardly even a parallel 
case. Johnson's character is one which no Oriental will tolerate ‘for a moment. But 
when such men as Lord Rosebery attempt to hide his faults of demeanour under his 
*¢ John Bullisms,’’ I thought I should mention it. The Indian who lives in sordid 
lodgings (as Mr. Kenneth Kirk observed in the October number of the “ Nineteenth 
Century ”) lives simply because he is a child of misfortune, not because he is thereby 
making an attempt to show what I may call his ‘‘ Jack Blackism.” 





THE NEW SEX PSYCHOLOGY. 


IT is generally recognised now that behind the Suffrage agitation 
there has been a great revival of the woman movement. The new 
Feminists or Humanists, as some prefer to be called, have concen- 
trated their energies upon the vote simply because that happens 
to be the test question of the hour. Suffragist speakers attack 
every surviving inequality, and especially the traffic in girls’ lives. 
What the “revoltresses” are struggling against is the result of 
decadent and retrograde theories, and the Amoristic or Oriental 
view of their sex as toys or drudges. The Twentieth Century 
began with a reaction against Victorian Feminism, the worship of 
woman, and the religion of love. The Homoism of our age 
includes not only the assertion of men’s rights and their nature, 
but also their dominance, and it has chosen for its gospel the 
misogynist sex-psychology of Schopenhauer. The driving force 
in Homoism is a fluctuation of sex emotion from idolatry to “ dis- 
illusion,” and contempt, such as often occurs between individuals. 
But, on their side, women have been taking a larger and larger 
share in public life and in business, and they never were less in- 
clined to accept the exclusively sexual view of themselves. Their 
increasing independence and the homoistic reaction have come 
into violent collision, and the result has been the Suffrage thunder 
and lightning. 

A century ago a similar crisis led to the first outbreak of 
Feminism. The English nation has always had the remarkable 
habit of advancing along the road of progress by going first to one 
side of the way and then to the other. While it was passing 
through the long reaction against Puritanism, from the Restoration 
onward to the Victorian Era, there was nothing worth calling a 
philosophy of sex, but there were rudimentary theories, founded 
as usual in this matter on emotional conditions, and especially on 
the reactionary craving for novelty and pleasure and freedom from 
restraint. Men tried to treat women merely as one source of 
enjoyment; Addison called them beautiful animals to be adorned 
for the amusement and gratification of man. It was an age of 
gallantry without chivalry; women’s beauty was exaggerated, and 
society “ toasts” had extravagant homage paid them. Almost the 
only unpardonable offence of which a gentleman could be guilty 
towards “the fair sex” was to deny its “charms.” At the same 
time it was not insulting to imply that they belonged to a lower 
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order of creation. Sophia Western is called by one admirer “the 
finest creature in the world,” and her fond papa’s unquotable com- 
ment shows the association of ideas. This exaggerated emphasis 
on physical perfection was one of the things against which Vic- 
tcrian Feminists revolted, from Charlotte Bronté down to Sarah 
Grand. “Female” beauty was valued, not for the pure artistic 
delight of loveliness, but as an incentive to the chase. Tennyson’s 
old king summed up Eighteenth Century views of love and sex :— 

“ Man is the hunter, woman is the game, 

We hunt them for the beauty of their skins, 

They love us for it and we ride them down.” 

Though it was assumed that women enjoyed the sport as 
much as men, the abductions, forced marriages, and matrimonial 
violence suggest that the comedy often proved a tragedy. After 
the chase, the woman lost all attraction. Marriage was the end 
of love. As Byron puts it:— 

“ Passion in a lover’s glorious, 

But in a husband is pronounced uxorious.” 
The “tender husband” who continued to adore his wife was an 
object of ridicule, and even Scott, the kindest of men, speaks 
contemptuously of an inconsolable widower. The model wife was 
a serviceable household drudge, like Goldsmith’s Mrs. Primrose 
and Mrs. Hardcastle, and we shudder to think that Olivia and Kate 
are on the point of being transformed into this likeness. In the 
letter quoted by Schcpenhauer, Byron approves of the Oriental 
way of treating women, and says that they ought to mind the 
home, not mix in society, read nothing except books of piety and 
cookery, but he suggests that they might be employed at the 
plough and in mending roads. Schopenhauer agrees, though he 
has before observed that women are incapable of much exertion. 

And yet the pre-Victorian period was not so retrogressive as 
it seemed. The theory of subjection could not always be carried 
gout. In socidty and politics many women, like Caroline of 
Anspach, exercised a large share of irregular power, and even the 
despised housewife was often the unacknowledged tyrant of the 
family. Women were growing less dependent, and were begin- 
ning to struggle for equality. Perhaps that was one reason why 
force was insisted upon, and why their proper sphere was so con- 
stantly being preached to them. Open revolt against Byromism 
broke out in Mary Wollstonecraft, and from her time onward 
women’s influence began to predominate in literature and in cul- 
tured society, although amongst the mass it had very little effect, 
and, as a class, women never have been dominant in England, 
either in the State or the family. But after listening for thousands 
of years to what men had been telling them about their nature and 
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their sphere, and their relation to the other half of humanity, they 
began to explain their own views, and during nearly the whole of 
the nineteenth century they were listened to attentively. In 
explaining their own nature, they, of course, made the best of it, 
and men, much impressed by the novelty, left off abusing, began 
admiring, and then adoring. That is to say, a few worshipped in 
reality, and the rest kept up the appearance of being in the fashion. 
No one then talked seriously of “the inferior sex”; the watch- 
word was “equal” The Victorians excelled in describing idealised 
feminine characters of the type of George Eliot’s Romola and 
Dorothea. The old school had declared, like Pope and Coleridge, 
either that women had no character at all, or that they ought to 
have none. In the Nineteenth Century their spiritual and moral 
nature was set above man’s, though he was still allowed the credit 
of physical and mental superiority. The idea of using force 
became as repulsive as it had formerly been attractive. 


A Victorian chivalry came into existence, as romantic as the 
chivalry of the Troubadors and the Italian Amorists, and at the 
same time more human. The idealised lady was not an abstrac- 
tion, nor the wife of some other man, like Beatrice and Laura and 
Stella, but the worshipper’s own love, or wife; and women, too, 
idealised and adored man—in poems at least. Indeed, it was 
chiefly they who introduced the new love poetry of fiction, a proof 
that their revolt was not inspired by sex-antagonism. The cen- 
tury opened with “ Poems of the Affection,” and at its height it 
gave the world the prolonged dual epithalamium of Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning. The Victorian Age, with its magnificent 
advance in science, and its vast range of research and discovery, 
might be typified by the fire-footed spirit! that climbed infinite 
space, and drank the sea of knowledge dry, but yet fell prostrate 
before love. 

“ He left his throne to grovel down 
And lick the dust of seraphs’ feet. 

For what is knowledge duly weighed? 
Knowledge is strong, but love is sweet. 
Yea, all the progress he had made 
Was but to know that all is small 
Save Love, for love is all in all.” 

That is the “feminine note” of the age at its purest and 
highest. Love had a special meaning in the women’s era 
Women spiritualised the idea, and men accepted the new revela- 
tion. Instead of pursuit and capture, it meant the drawing 
together of two natures; instead of force and pleasure, there was 


1, Christina Rossetti. 
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sympathy and worship. The physical instinct was lost to sight in 
the union of heart to heart, and soul to soul. Some of the world’s 
finest love poetry consists of Victorian poems of wife to husband 
and husband to wife. No other age has had such an exalted con- 
ception of the personal relation in marriage. 

“ ‘Love the soul of souls within the soul, 

Evolving it sublimely. First God’s love.’ 

And next—the love of wedded souls, 

Which still presents that mystery’s counterpart. 

Human, vital, fructuous rose 

Whose calyx holds the multitude of leaves, 

Loves filial, loves fraternal, neighbour loves, 

And civic. ..a4.. 

All reddened, sweetened, from the central heart.”2 

There was a special conception of love amongst the Vic- 

torians. If we try to examine this closely, we find only a misty 
glory of space, where scarcely any object takes a definite shape, 
and where emotion and imagination are exalted to their highest. 
There was the same tendency to mystical excess as in medizval 
religion. The vast and the vague gave scope for poetry and for 
romantic fiction, but attempts at philosophic discussion ended, as 
in Emerson’s essay, in empty rhetoric. Schopenhauer accurately 
points out that before his “ Metaphysics of Love,” there had been 
no scientific treatment of the subject. The truth is that the Vic- 
torians created an imaginary ideal, rarely if ever found in life, but 
nevertheless a possession for all time like the mystical passion of 
the “Vita Nuova” In prose, the most sincere novels of last 
century suggest that men and women failed tragically when they 
tried to turn a form of ecstasy into everyday fact. The Victorian 
novel of wedded love is the story of some dreamer, who had been 
looking for an angel as a mate, and who afterwards remained per- 
manently shocked at finding only a man or woman. In the slang 
of our own day, husband and wife “found each other out.” 

“ Their hearts held cravings for the buried day 

Then each applied to each the fatal knife, 

Deep questioning that probes to endless dole.” 
Next the ideal degenerated. The great singers of love died off 
one by one, Shelley long before his time, Kingsley, the Brownings, 
the Rossettis. The rapture that had been sincere impulse and 
inspiration with these, became everyday cant. Chivalrous senti- 
ment rings false in the letters of Dr. Claudius, and in the romantic 
extravagance of “She who must be obeyed.” The more wide- 
spread the fashion grew, the more affected the sentiment became, 


2. E.B, Browning. 
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until it ended in the gush of drawing-room lays in which ardent 
young gentlemen declared on their top notes that the stars would 
fall out of heaven before they stopped adoring. Victorian chivalry 
never was sincere except among the few elect. Wife-beating, 
domestic slavery, and the exploitation of mothers, the “white 
slave trade,” exclusion from university honours, from several pro- 
fessions, and from the franchise, continued without being affected 
by the modern Court of Love, just as forced marriages and 
violence went on in the days of Charles d’Orleans and of Dante. 
And, moreover, the cult was only that of a woman as an abstract 
conception, not of real women. The Victorian Age is the era of 
woman, not of women. 

The Twentieth Century, in a few years, has upset the whole 
cult of woman, the angel wife and mother, substituted for spiritual 
love the frankly erotic instinct, brought into fashion a_half- 
humorous barbarism, and generally set itself to smash all its 
parents’ household furniture. The words formerly used in con- 
nection with sex are now obsolete, and anyone who talked of 
modesty or delicacy or tenderness or spirituality or purity, would 
provoke a smile at once, and would be set down as a grand- 
motherly prig. The things themselves still linger in obscurer 
circles in the provinces and the colonies, but Londoners are tired 
of their old cant, and have introduced a new cant of which the 
principal words are “ warmth,” “ virility,” and “ unconventionality.” 
Mr. Shaw has told us that beauty, purity, and morality are no- 
thing but words, which anyone can turn inside out, like a glove. 
At present, however, we are not allowed to wear our gloves inside 
out, but only our morals. The topsy-turveydom of modern ideas is 
partly the passing fashion of a highly artificial state of society. 
But at the same time our whole system of ethics is passing 
through a great transformation, and decadence is mixed with new 
growths. People are exhausted by aerial flights into idealism, and 
prefer grovelling on solid ground. Pleasure is their chief good, 
and materialism is their real creed. The union of man and 
woman is regarded only from the physical basis, and its finer 
phases are ignored. Its object is stated to be self-gratification, 
or the continuance of the race, but the last motive is at present 
mixed with a tangle of inconsistencies. It is absurd to parade 
the race motive in a country which does not know what to do 
with its present population, and in which conscientious parents 
are driven to take precautions against children being born. It is 
equally illogical to assert that the motive is racial, and yet to 
insist that each individual should do as he pleases. Edward 
Carpenter frankly declares the union to be its own object, and 
offspring to be a secondary consideration, so that he is consistent 
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when he suggests that a man should be allowed to have one wife, 
or two wives, or as many as he pleases, or to choose a “ hetaira” 
of the Greek type. Why not, if our departed morality was only 
our grandmother’s nursery tale, and if spirit is only a disproved 
myth of the Church? 

The Victorian conception of love, which was spiritual, and 
deeply rooted in the old morality, already belongs altogether to the 
past. In the nineteenth century, love was a sentiment, in our 
age it is a sensation. Mutual adoration has given place to “the 
duel of the sexes.” Mr. Shaw tells us that the sex-relation is not 
a friendly one at all. In many respects the new age has swung 
back to the eighteenth century views, and the production of a 
play, “Tom Jones,” was significant of this fact. Byronism has 
been revived, and the poet has been extolled as a type of virility. 
'The hero of the most extraordinary sex-drama of our time is a 
modern scientific Don Juan. Some odd inversions of Georgian 
views have, however, been introduced for the sake of novelty. 
Woman is now the hunter, man is her game; she hunts him 
because she wants children, or else someone to keep her. Beauty 
is not an attribute of women; in reality, men are the fair sex. It 
is women who are erotic, and they force men to submit to them. 
There is an exciting wildness about such theories which makes 
brilliant comedy and witty conversation. To advarice them grati- 
fies one’s sense of distinction, and as they are altogether un- 
reasonable and entirely contrary to the evidence, they give an 
opportunity, which no cultured modernist would miss, of displaying 
his talents. Whether they are scientifically true is another matter. 
Certainly, the erotic and the maternal instincts are not identical ; 
emotion runs sometimes exclusively to the erotic, sometimes to 
the maternal; and the maternal woman is a different type from 
the erotic, which is self-indulgent and negligent of offspring. 
Before our age, the erotic passion in the normal woman was as 
water unto wine, compared to its strength in men. Perhaps it is 
so still, outside of comedy. During the era of women’s influence 
it was subordinate ; to-day it is one of the things which Suffragists 
most strongly resist. The mystery and the glory have gone out 
of love and union, and yet there is a promise of some gain. Vic- 
torian love had a personal centre, with a wide surrounding atmo- 
sphere that related it vaguely to the universe. The love of the 
Twentieth Century has almost lost its fixed centre, that is, the 
lovers themselves are of little importance, but the vague atmo- 
sphere has solidified into a definite racial purpose. 

Chivalry vanished with spiritual love. It could not live in 
the Twentieth Century atmosphere. We may regret its death, but 
we must candidly admit that it needed transmigration into some 
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other form. It clung too long to the unreal medizval cult of “my 
lady,” who was never anything but young and beautiful. The 
workers are representing themselves more effectually in society 
and in literature, and those who daily grapple with the hard reali- 
ties of toil and need cannot even pretend to adore an idealised 
lady. Militant Feminists, as well as Homoists, have repudiated 
chivalry. It has been assailed from all sides, and has now retired 
from London into the colonies and remote parts of the provinces. 
At first the vacant space was filled by virility, a blatant form of 
the quality that our grandmothers used to call manliness, but with- 
out any of its superstitious goodness. “ Virility” means simply 
the quality of being a typical man of the New Age, that is to say, 
an ingenious cross between over-civilisation and artificial barbar- 
ism. Lately, people have felt that even virility is rather tame 
and commonplace, and it is giving way to “ brutality,” generally, 
though not always, humorous. Mr. Thurston’s? Trail], a con- 
vincing character-study, thanks God that he has the brute in him, 
and he abundantly proves that he has. This word, which was 
formerly a term of reproach, is now considered eulogistic. 


Women have lost their place of honour. The “ ever-womanly” 
is a synonym for all manner of disabilities and _inferiorities. 
Equality is denied. Mr. Crosland and Mr. Belfort Bax at first 
received a hot fire from the Conservatives, but their doctrines 
have now a number of followers. Misogyny is one of the fashions 
of our day, not so solemn and deadly a misogyny as that of the 
early Monastics, but still with practical bearing on everyday life. 
A modern poet has informed us that the true virile man dislikes 
women, except in the sex relation. 

The laudable desire of proving our superiority to our grand- 
mothers, the luxury of escaping from the boredom of living above 
our own level, and the startling sensation produced by looking at 
everything upside down, have all been exceeding serviceable in 
framing our modern sex-psychology. The founder is Schopen- 
hauer, who hardly expected that forty-eight years after his death, 
the country he called vulgar, bigoted England, would be dominated 
by his spirit. The feminine part of the British nation has to. suffer 
the consequences of Schopenhauer’s having quarrelled with his 
mother and sister, injured a seamstress for life, and formed dis- 
creditable connection with the abnormal class of women. Accord- 
ing to his enraged philosophy, women are inferior creatures, hope- 
less Philistines devoid of genius or taste, or (except when very 
young) of beauty, unfit to look after themselves, and requiring to 
be kept in strict subjection to some male relative. The polygamist 


3- ‘Sally Bishop.” 
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theory of the New Age is due to Schopenhauer, who advanced it 
on the ground that one man is worth more than one woman. It 
was he, too, who taught that women are the erotic sex, and force 
men into marriage. It is a pity that modernists have accepted 
without examination all the rubbish in his sex-philosophy, and 
have thrown away the valuable part, z.¢., the distinction he makes 
between the pleasure-seeking sex instinct, Zowe, and the only real 
love, the sympathetic ayamn, or caritas. 


Nietzsche, the prophet of non-moral virility and imitation 
barbarism, has an increasing influence in England, only second to 
that of Schopenhauer. One of his dogmas is contempt for 
women, and another is their subjection. “Man’s happiness,” he 
tells us, ‘is ‘I will,’ woman’s is ‘ He will.’” Woman, however, was 
evidently not consulted as to her opinion about her own happiness. 
Man, we are told, has depth, woman must obey and find a depth 
for her surface. Woman is defined as a cat, a bird, or at best a 
cow. The Nietzschean ideal type is, however, not a cow, but a 
small, light little dancing-girl, always happy, and in a mood to 
amuse man. This fantastic apparition, brought from the East to 
haunt relaxed modern brains, is one product of the decadent 
Orientalism of our age, and her vogue has been increased by the 
cult of Fitzgerald’s “Omar Khayyam,” “Heart’s Delight,” or 
“Madame Butterfly,” is, however, even more artificial and impos- 
sible a creature in England than the Victorian angel, or “my 
lady” of chivalry. 


The third of the German triumvirate is Bebel. Not many 
English people take the trouble to read any one of these three, 
but they are familiar with the doctrines of their English followers, 
and especially with Mr. Shaw’s adaptations and variations. Bebel 
himself has his following amongst one group of English Socialists. 
The outside world has only a vague notion that he is a peculiarly 
atrocious sort of anarchist, who preaches Free Love. He certainly 
does believe in the oracle of Zarathustra: “Give us a short term 
and a small marriage, that we may see whether we are fit for the 
great marriage.” But this is not going any further than Mr. 
Meredith went when he suggested the ten years’ marriage lease, 
and not so far as Mr. Shaw in “Man and Superman.”4 The 
Socialist champions of (theoretical) polygamy have not stood to 
their guns, but have retreated as soon as they have been attacked, 
under cover of a good deal of indignation at being taken at their 
own word, and with the rather weak defence that they do not carry 
their theories out in practice. It is a great mistake to suppose 


“In his play, ‘Getting Married,” Mr. Shaw partially withdraws from his 
former position. 
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that Socialists, as a whole, have anything to do with Free Love, 
but at the same time it is undeniable that one small sect amongst 
them, including Bebel, Carpenter, and Mr. Shaw, have explicitly 
declared themselves in favour of it as a theory. Apart from this 
one point, Bebel’s book is the best yet written on woman, and 
does not represent the decadence of our age, but its growth. He 
applies Darwinian principles to the evolution of women; cham- 
pions every mode of development, and urges the abolition of every 
injurious restriction. He treats sex-inequalities like class in- 
equalities, as spurious growths of our social system. The idea of 
mutuality which he touches upon, is, I believe, the only key to all 
sex problems. There will be no more sex warfare when we have 
mutual honour and mutual service, and mutual pleasure between 
woman and man. 

Bebel’s lax doctrines in regard to marriage are balanced by 
his powerful attack upon prostitution. It is a singular fact that 
the school of Free Love has been as great an enemy to prostitu- 
tion as the churches themselves. This hostile attitude is antici- 
pated by William Blake, the first prophet of naturalistic free-love, 
who nevertheless regarded venality with as much horror as 
Josephine Butler could feel. 

“But most through midnight streets I hear, 

How the youthful harlot’s curse, 

Blast’s the new-born infant’s tear, 

And blights with plagues the marriage hearse,” 
he says, in his poem on “London,” and in “ Auguries of 
Innocence,” he prophesies: 


“ The harlot’s cry from street to street, 

Shall weave old England’s winding sheet.” 
Even Schopenhauer has a slight bias against the traffic, though he 
excuses it according to the principles of his enraged philosophy, 
on the ground that each woman is now foolishly allowed to have a 
whole husband, instead of a fraction of a husband, which is all she 
deserves. Socialist writers are much more united on this subject 
than on the question of (theoretical) Mormonism. Mr. Blatchford 
and some others of the C/arion group, the Rev. Mr. Campbell, as 
well as Bebel and Carpenter, have raised their voices in protest. 
So, too, have the militant Suffragists, and the active section 
of the clergy. There may be a few Modernists who agree with 
Mr. Thurston’s suggestion5 that “the threadbare hypocrisy” of 
England should “don the acknowledgment that the hired woman 
has her place in the scheme of things,” but this is not the charac- 
teristic attitude of the New Age. 


5- Sally Bishop. 
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Free Love and Polygamy are two of the many phases of 
Twentieth Century Naturalism. Whitman, like Blake, was one of 
its forerunners, and his Adamism, is, as he frankly says, “ renas- 
cent with grossest Nature as amongst animals.” He regards love 
merely as a physical force of attraction, and makes no reference to 
its spiritual aspect. He advances the race-motive, but not con- 
sistently with his celebration of “ midnight orgies,” since promis- 
cuity is notoriously fatal to the race. Whitman is widely read 
and quoted amongst modern Socialists, and Feminists condone his 
laxity on account of the high place he gives to women in his ideal 
of the State. Maeterlinck superadds to Naturalism a profound 
sense of the larger uncomprehended life outside the range of 
immediate human sense. But he, too, derives his ideas of sex 
from close observation of the instincts of flowers, insects, and 
animals. In his essay on “ L’Inquiétude de Notre Morale,” he 
lays down one of the cardinal principles of naturalistic philosophy, 
that of unrestrained gratification: “ Déja nous avons, depouillé 
bien des contraintes assurément nuisibles. . .. Nous ne sommes, 
plus chastes depuis que nous avons reconnu que l’oeuvre de la 
chair, maudite durant vingt siécles, est naturelle et légitime. . . . 
Notre ideal ne demande plus a créer des ascétes, des vierges, des 
martyrs.” 

This is only a re-statement of Renan’s saying that “ Nature 
cares nothing for chastity.” The naturalistic argument against 
chastity is best refuted by Maeterlinck’s own words, in another 
context : “L’espéce humaine parait assez vraisemblement créeé 
pour s’elever au dessus de certaines lois de la nature.” That 
ascendency over primal Adamism may be one process of evolu- 
tion, and asceticism, or sacrifice of immediate enjoyment, may be 
eur half-conscious effort to acquire a finer and subtler form of 
being. One thing at least is certain. The modern carnival of 
“Nature” is not a grand discovery of our new philosophy; it is 
as ancient as the oldest rites of India. The “return to nature” 
theory is fallacious, as we might expect, since it comes from an 
artificial state of society. Why should we imitate the customs of 
bees, ants, fowls, or fishes, or plants? Whatever may be the 
morality of such totally dissimilar creatures, it will certainly not 
be suitable for mankind. The open pomp of propagation, and its 
lavishness in flowers, does not necessarily prove that human re- 
serve and restraint are wrong. Their productive customs may be 
as unfit for us as their fixed position. And again, if we are to 
imitate animals, which particular species, or what special habits of 
theirs shall we choose? Some animals are monogamous, and many 
observe restraints and concentrate their forces upon propagation 
to an extent not known in human society. Nine-tenths of our 
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Twentieth Century Naturalism is a fictitious philosophy, formed by 
collecting any facts which confirm the pleasure-loving mood of the 
day, and ignoring everything that points in another direction. 
Naturalism, when it throws off the moral ideal, ends if it does not 
begin in degeneracy. Sometimes, instead of animals, the models 
chosen are savage or decadent races. One of the most striking 
novels of last year, “ The Blue Lagoon,” is an unconscious allegory 
of what has actually taken place within the English nation, that 
is, the return of a civilised people to savagery, only that in the 
case of the nation it is theoretical and partly affected. The love 
of the two degenerates, Dick and Emmeline, is merely a “ sym- 
pathy of the skin,” or to borrow a phrase of the author’s, it is 
“tactile” sensation. They first discover it by his striking her. 
Their union is said to be absolutely natural and without sin, but it 
is also without any of the finer elements of love. Why should we 
who have risen to a higher plane deliberately lapse into the lower? 
Grown men and women might as well suck their thumbs and put 
their toes in their mouths, because infants find innocent bliss in 
these occupations. Savages have only the rudimentary germs of 
affections. In the course of countless generations we have pro- 
duced a sympathy nearer the diviner love. Are we going to 
return to its protoplasmic slime? Savage love despises its mate 
as Dick despises Emmeline, because it has neither sympathy nor 
comprehension. “Contempt for women,” Mr. Stacpoole tells us, 
“is the first law of savagery, and perhaps the last law of some old 
and profound philosophy.” Read “decadent and degenerate” 
for “old and profound,” and the statement is true. Contempt for 
sex or class or nation is not a sign of profound wisdom, but of lack 
of understanding. 

Naturalism leads to that moral degeneracy of our fleshly 
fiction, against which the churches are fighting, and which suggests 
approaching decay like that of the Roman Empire. It may call 
itself virile, but this new non-moral virility is “but old vice writ 
large.” The heroine of modern novels who gives herself up to 
voluptuous excesses on the pretext of requiring a child, belongs to 
the class, not of wife and mother, but of the Dame au Caméllias. 
Extravagant enjoyment is sometimes varied by voluptuous cruelty 
or voluntary self-degradation, but the object in all cases is sensa- 
tion. Our fleshly fiction has left the most sensational of the Vic- 
torians far behind. Ouida was considered one of the most risky 
novelists of her day, and yet in Ouida’s novels, ¢.g., in “ Moths,” 
the most condemned of all, vice is vicious, and there is intense 
conviction of the thing then called purity. But to-day the absence 
of chastity is considered a sign of “warmth,” and a loving dis- 
position. Mr. Shaw’s ideal wife says that if her purity would do 
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her lover any good, she would give it to him as willingly as an old 
shawl. Don Juan, in “Man and Superman,” is expounding the 
new creed when he tells Anna it might have been more meri- 
torious of her to have had twelve husbands instead of one. Maeter- 
linck has written the epitaph on the tomb of our departed morality. 
The question is now raised whether there ever was such a thing as 
morality, or whether there was anything that regulated conduct 
except custom or taste. But in truth, morality is not custom 
alone; it is custom plus some ideal, and it is just that ideal which 
evolves the deity within us out of our native dust. 

The change from the Victorian point of view is most marked 
when we find it in different works of the same novelist. For 
instance, in Lucas Malet’s “ Mrs. Lorimer,” and still more in “The 
Wages of Sin,” we have the so-called “ascetic” presentment of 
moral problems ; in “ Sir Richard Calmady,” vice is represented as 
the physical need, the outcome of abnormal circumstances, and the 
hero is redeemed, not by repentance, but by a change of condition. 
In Lucas Malet, and also in Mr. Shaw, there is a philosophic 
questioning of the old basis of morality, and a distant prospect of 
new foundations. 

This can hardly be said of Miss Sinclair’s highly representa- 
tive novel, “ The Helpmate,” in which all the decent people are 
prigs, lacking in natural affection, and all the improper characters 
are good, loving, devoted, innocent and spiritual. That, at least, is 
what we are told about them, though they do not always act up to 
their character. In the unparadoxical routine of life, the “warmth” 
and love of people like Majendie, Gorst, and Maggie, are tem- 
porary emotions, without depth or permanence, and perpetual back- 
sliders, instead of worshipping the saints, have, naturally enough, 
an invincible grudge against them. In George Eliot’s “ Romola,” 
we have the Victorian treatment of a similar situation—the 
spiritual wife of high ideafs and uncompromising character 
alienated from the pleasure-loving husband of no ideals who con- 
soles himself with the childish mistress. George Eliot’s sympa- 
thies are with the saint, Miss Sinclair’s are with the sinner. Both, 
no doubt, need sympathy, but the ordinary, unparadoxical mind 
has some right to resent the implied doctrine that the only really 
good people in the world are those who do wrong. Some quite 
respectable characters have the milk of human kindness in them, 
and as a general rule it would be safer for strangers to trust them- 
selves to the tender mercies even of provincial members of the 
Anglican Church, than to inmates of a Rescue Home. The 
erratic ethics now in fashion were anticipated in the immediate 
courtesans of Victor Hugo and the French romantic school. The 
same theme as that of “Romola,” the story of Evadne in the 
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“Heavenly Twins,” and of “The Helpmate,” is treated with a 
higher degree of sincerity and with spiritual insight in “Marotz,” 
the most beautiful book of the past year, but we are conscious 
that the author stands aloof from the fashion of our age. Here 
again we have the union of the higher with the lower nature, and 
the inevitable separation. But here the capacity for loving is in 
the purer soul, the baser nature dislikes and rejects the nobler, 
and remains insensible to love. The Duca de Rovegliano is “a 
man of cold heart, whose passions, though strong, are cool also,” 
and in truth the unfaithful are not warm, but cold, or they could 
not abandon what they have loved. Majendie or Gorst may be 
the modern man of the world, as he represents himself to his lady 
friends. Mr. Thurston’s Traill is what other men know him to be. 
Traill is perfectly cold at heart; there is no thoughtless impulse 
about him. He is aware beforehand that he will abandon Sally ; 
he understands what she is suffering, A touch of pity makes him 
warn her. But that touch gives him away. It exposes the fact 
that he is perfectly conscious of what he is doing. These two 
men, Rodrigo di Toledo and Jack Traill are the true representa- 
tives of the modern profligate. The typical Eighteenth Century 
scamp is Tom Jones, whose vice is abandonment to a crude school- 
boy animalism; the most characteristic Victorian sinners are the 
Nekludoff of Tolstoi’s “ Resurrection,” the late Mr. Myers’s “ St. 
Paul,” and Shorthouse’s “ Sir Percival,” men who fall ignorantly 
into sin, and who afterwards, under a deep conviction of good and 
evil, raise themselves to the level of saints or heroes. Twentieth 
Century laxity is subtly different from Restoration licence, and 
from Eighteenth Century profligacy. It is curiously older and 
more cold-blooded. The sensationalism is not impulsive, but 
deliberate. It is insensible to remorse, and justifies or disguises 
itself at will under the name of advance, science, nature, or 
superiority to conventions and cant. 

The Puritans of the nation are struggling in vain against the 
tide of fashion. Moral decrepitude goes on weaving the winding 
sheet of old England with the rapidity of the latest patent 
machinery. The reaction of savage races, and of corrupt Orien- 
talism has, for the time, overwhelmed the cleaner and saner nature 
of the Teuton. England is now not far from that corruption 
which a few years ago she was prophesying for France. Love, 
which was the purest and most exalted passion amongst the Vic- 
torians, is with us the lowest and the most materialistic. Mr. 
Shaw, the autocrat of literary London, and the chief medium of 
the spirit of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche in England, regards love 
as the instinct which makes a woman hunt down the strongest 
man she can find, in order that she may produce the “ Superman.” 
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Vitality and bravery are said to be the two greatest qualities a 
woman can have, and vitality is defined as a “ blind fury of crea- 
tion.” To Mr. Shaw, the mystic lover of Beatrice, is, as we might 
expect, simply, “the foolish Dante.” So far we have travelled 
from “the counterpart” of divine love. 

“ The golden harp gives out a jangled strain, 

Too like revolt from heaven’s Omnipotent, 

But listen in the thought. So may there come 

Conception of a newly-added chord, 

Commanding space beyond where ear has home.” 

Our newly added chord is the growing recognition of a race 
purpose in marriage. If Mr. Shaw represents the decadence of 
the personal element in his views, both of woman and of mar- 
riage, on the other hand, he stands for evolution of the racial and 
social elements. In this direction the New Age is in advance of 
the Victorian. There are signs that ours may be not the decad- 
ence of the nation, but of some outgrown phase. At present the 
decadence is on top, but below the surface there is growth. 
Misogyny is curiously mixed with a growing sense of fair play to 
women. Mr. Shaw, for example, plays the singular réle of a 
woman hater, who insists upon justice to women. The attacks 
upon prostitution are less spasmodic and more widespread than in 
any other period. And even in our fleshly fiction the woman 
sinner does not receive the monstrously disproportionate share of 
punshment dealt out to her formerly. Superficially, women have 
suffered re-subjection and loss of their former place of honour. 
The Suffrage struggle has shown their increased force of character. 
We are now in the midst of the widest sex-revolution yet known. 
There has never before been such a numerous body of women 
united for reform of their inequalities, and there never before has 
been such solidarity in their ranks. He that wrestles with us 
strengthens us, and so it may have been in the case of the Schopen- 
hauer-Misogynist psychology. When the battle is over, we may 
hope for a new sex-psychology, neither homoistic nor feministic, 
but humanist, with love in its old centre, but conscious this time 
of its wider racial sphere. 


EpitH SEARLE GROSSMANN. 





THE GENIUS OF TENNYSON: 
THE POET AND THE MAN! 


THE best criterion of the worth and quality of genius, is, I think, 
its human worth and range of circumference. And herein consists 
the gist of the contention as between the “schools” of criticism 
and critique. For, whereas the “ critic” (or empiric), ordinarily 
confuses terms and confounds talent with genius, and does his ut- 
most to confound the understandings of his readers also—the 
critique, or adept, diagnoses, compares, qualifies, and subjects to 
the closest, and yet broadest principles and scrutiny, his whatever 
“subject” and findings. Assuming, then, that it be readily 
granted, that there is a wide divergence between talent and genius 
proper (or between the particular intellectual capacities and quali- 
fications of one who has attained a degree of prominence, on ac- 
count of exceptional capacity in some particular “line”), and the 
genius of the man of universal parts and attainments, it only 
remains to point out wherein the genius of Tennyson is most 
manifest, and to substantiate the proud claim of his admirers and 
lovers that to Alfred Tennyson must be awarded the title of the 
supreme poet of the Victorian Age. And yet, so palpable should 
such appear to be the case—so self-evident and generally granted 
—that, were it not for the strange and affronting tone and attitude 
of a number of captious and erratic critics of late, I should deem 
it sheer folly and effrontery to so much as pretend to “defend” 
the fair fame and memory of Tennyson. For, even though it 
were hyperbole to profess to regard him as England’s greatest 
poet, yet so thoroughly was he imbued and his whole intellect 
steeped in and saturated with the English classics, and so per- 
meated and inspired his whole soul and being with noblest Eng- 
lish ideals, as to have rendered him singularly qualified and 
supremely equipped to so voice and interpret the deepest feelings, 
sentiments, yearnings, and higher aspirations of the Eng- 
lish race and people as, perhaps, no great English poet has done 
heretofore. Hence, the great love of the English people for 
him; their steadfast faith in his Gospel; their abounding admira- 
tion and appreciation. For Tennyson appealed to no mere cult, 
or coterie of dilettanti; but to the hearts and minds of his fellow- 
? countrymen at large. He loved his England as dearly as ever 

Shakespeare did, and perhaps, even more fervently; for although 
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it was not given to him (Tennyson) to play the gamut, penetrate 
the inmost recesses of the human heart, and box the compass of 
the universal human soul, as Shakespeare could and did, it was 
given to him, in eminent degree, to discern and picture in kindliest 
tone and feeling the strongest and best English characteristics ; 
it was given to our Tennyson to pourtray and depict, to voice and 
interpret, the inmost and utmost sentiments, aspirations, and yet 
inarticulate cravings, of his people and age; and he did so in such 
rare musical strains, and in so simple, and yet beautiful, a vein of 
verse and rendering as to be comprehensible to all, and as to elicit 
the admiration of the most fastidious and exacting minds. What 
then, do these men mean, who now profess to discover flaws in the 
well-proven armour of our Tennyson? and who so wildly declaim 
about his “whitewashing?” It must be, I think, that such 
“critics” are incapable of quite adequately grasping the full pur- 
port and compass of Tennyson’s gospel and genius; or, by reason 
of their own disqualifications, and decadence of faith and morals. 
In effect, such critics and commentators clearly fail to appreciate 
the beauty and significance of Tennyson’s poesy and mission. He 
knew his England, and saw and realised, as only genius can, its 
perils and evils, and the besetting sins and infirmities of his fellow- 
countrymen, in his day; and yet loved both, none the less dearly ; 
while he sought and wrought to offset and mitigate them; not by 
petulant chiding and scolding, but by noble appeals to the better 
and higher natures, and deeper feelings of his countrymen. And, 
as music is supposed to fascinate and subordinate even wild ani- 
mals and loathsome reptiles, so did the music of Tennyson’s poesy 
fascinate, thrill, exalt, and captivate the hearts, minds, and very 
souls of thousands, and tens of thousands of English men and 
women—and does so still. But, unhappily, there are so many 
shallow and sceptical minds, to whom and to which no music can 
ever appeal, or perfect accord and concordance propitiate, that it 
would seem a bootless task to so much as attempt to drive home 
to their consciousness the truths and sublimity of Tennyson’s 
poetry and teachings. For, to such minds only the bizarre, the 
incongruous, the erotic, and the obscure appeal and impress, and 
the more arrant the nonsense and hyperbole of an author, and the 
greater his obscurity and pretensions, the louder their acclaim, and 
the more “ significance” do they attach to his whatever fulmina- 
tion or delivery; and the more do they affect to appreciate his 
“ originality.” And that, because, not having either the fear or 
love of God in their hearts, nor yet the love of man, they cannot 
at all approximately estimate or appreciate the lofty sentiments 
and exalted ideals of a noble soul and inspired prophet—cannot 
for their poor lives shake off their obsessing and contracting 
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egoism, or “open the windows” of their poor souls, to the re- 
freshing and purifying zephyrs and sunlight of heaven-born genius. 
For their hearts are as calloused as their minds are beclouded. 
And this reminds me very forcibly of what the historian, Lecky, 
had to say in his “ History of European Morals,” upon the subject 
of the decline of the Roman Pagan Empire, and of the accom- 
panying decline of genius, as in the following passages: “ The 
age of genius had closed in the early days of the pagan empire, 
and the age of pedantry had succeeded it. . . . Minute, curious, 
and fastidious verbal criticism of the great writers of the past was 
the chief occupation of the scholar. .. Ennius was considered a 
greater poet than Virgil, and Cato a greater writer than Cicero, 
by the pedants of that pagan empire; and it was the affectation 
of many to tessellate their conversation with antiquated and 
obsolete words 

The period of Roman disbelief co-existed with numerous 
magical and astrological superstitions; and scepticism and credu- 
lity mainly contributed to the decline of the Roman power.” 

Assuredly these comments reflect gravely upon and almost 
as literally apply to the scepticism ‘and yet abounding “credulity” 
of our own times and people, as they did upon pagan Rome, and 
should arouse our consciousness accordingly. And even more 
sceptical was the England of the earlier Tennysonian day than it 
is now! Hence, the great “ Victorian” poet’s grave alarm and 
inspired purpose; hence his impassioned and exalted appeals to 
the higher natures and most earnest temper of his countrymen ; 
and the fervour and persistence of his exalted strains and appeals 
to the English conscience. Hence his “ Idylls,” his ideals, his en- 
nobling transcendentalism, and his (suggested) conception of a 
“Righteous City,” and exalted Platonism. And yet, so thoroughly 
sane, and so human, and close in “touch” with his England and 
his fellow creatures, did he remain throughout, as never once to 
deviate from or allow his intellect to soar beyond the ken and 
compass of his reader’s comprehension or apprehension. For he 
wrote and sang only for and to living souls and fellow mortals, 
and in sweetest and clearest English accents, tone, and diction ; 
and he never failed to exalt and captivate the English heart and 
understanding accordingly. No wonder, then, that he so en- 
deared himself to English memory and associations; nor that, at 
his death and burial, a vast multitude of mourners, of al! ranks in 
English life, should have honoured his obsequies and interment in 
Westminster Abbey ; small wonder, either, that such a funeral and 
burial should have proved so impressive of “the power and pre- 
sence that was then alive in the Abbey,” as attested to so grace- 
fully and sympathetically by Miss Carey, in her “ Tennyson.” And 
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in thus honouring this Man and Poet, England and the English 
people honoured and vindicated their own name and reputation— 
as a nation and people of exceptional virility and traditional vir- 
tues. For Tennyson embodied and personified all that was best 
and most typical of English worth and genius. In his private life 
he was not a whit less heedful of English standards of propriety 
and rectitude of conduct and character than, as a poet, he was of 
the exalted status and attendant responsibilities of his high voca- 
tion, and his domestic relations and private life and name were 
never sullied by slightest scandal or vain disrepute. In brief, and 
emphatically, Tennyson’s life rarely accorded with his teachings 
and gospel ; and his character was as solidly based, as his life was 
well rounded and harmonious. In being, he was English to the 
backbone—of the pure Berserker type—in intellect, Grecian. And 
yet, it is essentially the intellectuality (or its precise quality and 
compass) of Tennyson, that has been most questioned and im- 
peached by our common herd of “critics,” or would-be Solons and 
Esthetics, of late; who pretend to discover in it evidences only of 
a contracted order of intellect; or as not proving “up-to-date” 
requirements. Strange sophistry! Monstrous illusion! For, if 
Tennyson’s genius could have possibly accorded with and approxi- 
mated to the “more modern” (or “ up-to-date”) standards and 
criterions of such “ critics,” he certainly could not have wielded the 
beneficent sway he did over the wills and affections of the English 
and all English-speaking people. His name and fame must, then, 
have become necessarily confined to the narrower and narrowing 
confines of a clique, and of pedantry. But, no! Happily, our 
Tennyson was a poet—not a pedant, nor a modern “ psychologist,” 
but a noble Englishman and a man of exalted understanding. His 
insight and intuition were as profound and impromptu as his per- 
ceptions were lively, varied, and illuminative—as the insight and 
perceptions of actual genius are, invariably; while his imagery and 
colouring were (and are still), as beautiful and impressive as his 
silver notes were (and are, still) delightful. 

And, in life, as in his death, he exemplified the virtues and 
rectitude of character of a true and noble Englishman; his life 
was admirable, and his death beautiful. 


EDWIN RIDLEY. 
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ON RECLAMATION 
AS A PENOLOGICAL METHOD. 


IN considering the demand made by humanitarians for the accept- 
ance of the principle of reclamation in the treatment of criminals, 
it is well to define what we mean by crime. For there is constant 
confusion between an immoral act and an illegal one, between 
anti-social acts, and those that the laws make criminal. A criminal 
act is nearly always an anti-social one, but the reverse is by no 
means true if the term criminal be confined to its legal sense. 
That capitalistic system to which society has at present evolved 
gives vast scope for anti-social acts in the form of trusts, and 
combines, and corners, and these acts are not illegal, and are not, 
therefore, properly described as criminal. Society, one may say, 
is not ripe for their criminalisation. The men who commit them, 
so far from bringing discredit upon themselves, are still the re- 
spected, the honoured, the titled, of civilized mankind. They, at 
any rate, wield the power of the State and the industrial machine, 
and there is a long row to hoe before they will come to be counted 
by law with the criminal classes. The law as it stands reflects 
the main drift of public opinion, an opinion which does not rise to 
any very high ethical level. The moral law, considered from any 
altruistic standard, and British law, are very far from being the 
same. So, then, we must consider crime as anti-social action, 
which is recognised as such by the law of the land, and punished 
accordingly. 

Now, the man who commits an anti-social act of this kind, 
sets himself in opposition to one of the most ancient of instincts— 
the instinct of tribal self-protection. The instinct of the primi- 
tive tribe is to destroy such a man, and though the ages of growing 
civilisation have somewhat modified this, yet the desire to punish, 
sometimes to the death, is still a common enough trait in social 
psychology. The laws of civilised countries very largely reflect 
this feeling, not to speak of lynch-law, which every now and again 
determines the fate of some anti-social, or supposed anti-social, 
individual. Or it may be of some individual, acting in direct opposi- 
tion to the low ethical consensus of opinion of the genera] public 
(i.c., the tribe), as embodied in the law. For, curiously enough, in 
this matter, the criminal and the social reformer, both illustrate 
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the same psychological fact. The tribe hates the person who acts 
in opposition to its received moral code, be the action good or bad. 


But the growing consciousness of democracy, by which is 
meant, on the one hand, the growing consciousness of the meaning 
of social relations, and, on the other, the right of the individual to 
be an end in himself, apart from all considerations of class, sex, or 
race—that awakening of the democratic sense which began for 
Western Europe in the French Revolutionary period—is gradually 
bringing about a new conception of the criminal, and of his just 
treatment by society. We grow more and more conscious 
of the fact that biological science and economics, as well 
as ethics and religion, impress upon us as truth, that no man 
lives, or can live, to himself alone. Anti-social action, criminality 
has a cause which is rooted in the conditions of society, and for 
which each and all are responsible. This, let it be said, is not to 
plead an irresponsibility of the individual, to weaken his moral 
sense. If society makes the individual, the individual also makes 
society. But if the individual organism be called upon for moral 
effort, and sane and rational conduct, so also may we call for 
higher intelligence in its conduct on the part of the social organ- 
ism. And a consideration of the great extent of social responsi- 
bility should stimulate to a more rational, social, and humane ac- 
tion, on the part of society in its treatment of criminals. 


Turning to a practical illustration of this question, it may 
well be asked, could anything be more feeble, irrational, and futile 
than the convict prison system as at present carried out? Pre- 
sumably the modern justification for penal servitude and kindred 
punishments is the outraged moral sense of the community seek- 
ing to deter by pain and suffering, and to satisfy its tribal feelings 
by a sort of sacrifice to the goddess of justice. But, consider the 
results. The stupefying and deadening moral effect of such 
places as Portland, Parkhurst, and Princetown, simply results in an 
appalling recidivism, and in the ever-continuous stream of crimes, 
violent and otherwise? For such diminution in crime as there 1s, 
is not due to prisons, police, and punishments, but to the rise in 
social and humanising conditions outside the penal system. 
Prisons, with their degrading punishments, only further degrade a 
man, producing fitness, as one of the reports of the Borstal Asso- 


1. In England and Wales during the year ending March 31st, 1908, 176,902 
persons were committed to prison under sentence of imprisonment or penal servitude. 
Of these 135,651 were males, 40,951 females. Of the total nearly 60 per cent., or three 
out of five, are returned as having been previously convicted. Of the males over 55 per 
cent., or more than half, are so shown; of the females almost 75 per cent., or three- 
quarters are so shown, Of those shown with more than 20 previous convictions, about 
half were females—the figures are 5,849 males, 5,866 females. Penal Reform League— 
** Facts about Prisons.” 
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ciation has it—“ for nothing but further terms of imprisonment.”2 
The fact is, the more severe the punishment, as punishment, the 
less likely it is to have any effect in diminishing crime; nay, the 
very reverse. Dr. Douglas Morrison, the well known Rector of 
St. Marylebone, and himself for many years a prison chaplain, has 
forcibly written :— 

“If the penal laws of the past teach us anything, they 
teach us that crime cannot be put down by mere severity. 
Consult the statute book, and you will find that hanging, 
branding, burning, mutilation, used to be the punishment for 
offences which are now dealt with by a petty fine. Did these 
atrocious punishments put a stop to the crimes they were 
directed against? We know, as a matter of fact, they did no- 
thing of the kind. These penalties had no effect, because 
crime springs from conditions which punishment cannot 
touch.” 

Now, surely, from the practical standpoint, it is better to try 
and make good citizens of men and youths who have never had 
more than half a chance, as all prison statistics show is the case 
with the vast majority of prisoners, than to brutalise and degrade 
for a term of years, by a machine-like treatment, with the certain 
result that at the end of the term they will commit other crimes ; 
having lost their individuality, their self-respect, and their will 
power in the process of serving their time, and having received no 
sufficient stimulus to live any finer or more social life. For this 
must necessarily be the case in an institution whose primary object 
is one of punishment. 

Reclamation, as the object to be aimed at, in the treatment of 
every prisoner capable of being reclaimed, is a penological policy 
at once more reasonable and humane, and vastly more in the in- 
terests of an intelligent and civilised community, than the hope- 
lessly inefficient method of punishment—of society conceiving it- 
self to possess some divine attribute of justice. For, as Alfred 
Russel Wallace has truly said: “We never can know all the 
complex forces which drove the guilty man to the fatal deed.” 

It is just to recognise that considerable efforts are already 
being made in the direction of reclamation. The system in vogue 
at Borstal and some other prisons, for young male offenders, is 


2. ‘I regard as unfavourable to reformation the status of a prisoner throughout 
his whole career ; the crushing of self-respect, the starving of all moral instinct he may 
possess, the absence of all opportunity to do or receive a kindness, the continual associa- 
tion with none but criminals, and that only as a separate item amongst other items also 
separate ; the forced labour, and the denial of all liberty. I believe the true mode of 
reforming a man or restoring him to society is exactly in the opposite direction of all 
these ; but, of course, this is a mere idea. It is quite impracticable in a prison. In 
fact, the unfavourable features I have mentioned are inseparable from prison life.” Sir 
Godfrey Lushington. Report of Departmental Committee on Prisons, 1895, 
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frankly based on a reformative ideal, and has met with very great 
success. Since the Borstal system was introduced, some hundreds 
of youths have been saved from falling into the class of habitual 
criminals or recidivists. But this system needs to be extended to 
older prisoners, as has already been done with success in some 
American prisons, for age is not the only factor to be considered. 

But some prisoners are beyond reclaiming! True, but then 
what sense is there in short or long punishments for people whose 
minds are so abnormal that they cannot be reached by any social 
stimulus, or so weak that they cannot resist the criminal tendency? 
To send such to a convict prison for a term of years at a heavy 
expense to society—to a convict prison like that on Dartmoor, 
with its unredeemed brutality of construction, its army of warders, 
and its harsh, mind destroying “system”—and then, by this admir- 
able plan, having further degraded and weakened them from what 
they were, when sentenced, to let them loose on society is surely 
the climax of penological absurdity. The obvious treatment for 
persons who are incurably diseased, in a moral or mental sense, 1: 
to segregate them, and in reasonable and kindly conditions, to 
permanently detain them. 

One further remark. No humane man can study the facts of 
crime without considerable sympathy with many of those led into 
criminal acts, and with those suffering from such acts, and also 
with the friends and relatives of both. But such feeling is not a 
proper basis for criminal law reform. The only moral and rational 
basis is to be found in a due consideration of what will best serve 
the highest ends of a progressive, intelligent, and humane society. 
There can be little doubt of the direction in which a thoughtful 
judgment will lie. 


CaRL HEATH. 





THE HUMAN MISUNDERSTANDING. 


“T am thus forced to the conclusion that what I regard as another 
man’s mind is also my own idea. In short, whatever path I take, 
I come constantly to the conclusion that all that seems to me, 
whether it be a lifeless body, a living man, or a human mind, is in © 
reality my own mind. Beyond my own mind I cannot go.”— 
“General Physiology.” Max Verworn, M.D., Ph.D.  Trans- 
lated by F. S. Lee, Ph.D., London. Macmillan, 1899, p. 37. 

Locke’s “ Essay on the Human Understanding,” is, perhaps, 
the most familiar example we have of a philosophical system 
built up on a single untested and unexamined premiss. Taken 
thus, the premiss betrays the writer at every turn to loose reason- 
ing and untenable conclusions. The premiss is that there is, as a 
distinct entity, a human understanding, and it has only to be ex- 
plicitly stated to be set aside at once as inadequate as a basis for 
deductive reasoning. We receive impressions from without and 
within, with or without consciousness, which act on us as a spring 
does on the hands of a watch. Most of us do not know how the 
hands of the watch come to move; their purpose of measuring 
time is all, as a rule, we care to know. That purpose, however, 
is not in the clock itself, but only exists for ourselves, and in 
only a limited sense. We have no understanding of purpose as 
inhering in the mechanism itself, and as far as our organic mechan- 
ism is, under a condition of infinite complexity, intelligible to 
us, we can only assign purpose to it as we do to the watch. There 
is no understanding inhering in or the outcome of our organic 
mechanism; which is equivalent to saying that Locke’s “ Human 
Understanding” is a misunderstanding, and that a man is in respect 
of the mental agency an object understood or thought about, like 
the watch. The man, as thought about, identifies himself with a 
mental agency limited in appearance, not in reality, to the facts of 
human existence. The identification, of course, is a natural fact, 
a prima-facie description of apparent circumstance, or of things 
as they simply appear to us. 

Locke’s premiss dates back to a time when the “ Human 
Understanding” was purely descriptive of sense-percept, and yet 
given to fanciful speculations. The ancient speculative philo- 
sophy, in particular that of Plato, did not, however, admit the 
acceptance of the native or natural premiss. In it idea was not a 
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creation of a human mind, but really created that mind by binding 
it to the expression of mental forms existing independently of it 
in the nature of things. In a man, the representation of object, 
as intelligible, is idea, but the intelligible, sensible, opinionable, 
inheres, in the object represented, and enters the representation as 
part of the representation. A representation, if unintelligible, be- 
comes intelligible, not because the intelligible is assigned to but 
because it inheres in it, and requires only discovery. 

In ancient philosophy, such reasoning was possible because 
the mechanical terms in representation were practically unknown ; 
the function of the retina was not even realised. In a general, 
and, therefore, obscure way, the limits of sense were taken as not 
those of the body; vision thus was supposed to be effected by 
emanations from the eye felt at a distance ; which may be thought 
now to be an anticipation of a radio-active sense. The advance 
in knowledge of human anatomy and physiology, as far as it 
went, put Locke’s premiss on the basis on which it commands 
such universal assent in modern times. It was established that 
a physical representation of external objects did occur in the 
human body, a representation the study of which has been carried 
so far as to invalidate the primitive assumption that it is anything 
like an image or replica of the external object represented. The 
internal phenomena, a series of representations and re-representa- 
tions of great complexity, have been only recently discovered or 
reasonably inferred, by means of which external object is revealed. 
The current doctrine or dogma, theory or hypothesis, is that these 
internal representations are the immediate objects in idea, and that 
there is no idea of external object except as mediated through 
them. 

The internal series of representations and re-representations 
is, per sé, a mere description of facts, but the description, so far 
from making the mental connection plainer to us, makes it 
supremely difficult. What in nativist thought makes the external 
object an intelligible, form, position, distance, is lost, or becomes 
matter of doubtful inference, when we are forced to give it up 
and rely for it on what is described as internal representation. 

The doctrine of mediate representation of object is not, how- 
ever, a proof of Locke’s premiss of a Human Understanding as 
a proper entity, but a mere accommodation of certain compara- 
tively recently discovered facts to it. As the facts are made to 
fall under the assumption, they negative Locke’s principle of sen- 
sation. The internal representation is only intelligible in an 
objective intellectual sense; we know it as a fact of acquired 
intellectual knowledge attained to imperfectly and with difficulty. 
But Locke, without sensation, would be more unphilosophic than 
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Plato without idea; his premiss of a Human Understanding as a 
distinct entity was not an affirmation of anything, but a negation 
of everything ; a blank sheet of paper, it gave everything outside 
of itself, and did not give itself as an intelligible. His principle 
of reflection was nothing, since it inscribed on the blank sheet, 
sensibles, expressions, relations, we are not told how. Ideas not 
being innate, when the blank sheet comes to be covered with 
characters which are the objects of the understanding, if uncreated 
by the understanding, how do they come to exist? 

In reality no one, any more’ than Locke, has made the as- 
sumption of a Human Understanding a logical basis for deduc-" 
tive reasoning. What then, are the premisses Locke and the rest 
substitute for the one they can make nothing of ? 

Locke (II, xxvii, 3), states the principium individuationis 
as existence itself, “which determines a being of any sort to a 
particular time and place incommunicable to two beings of the 
same kind.” At the present time his illustration of an atom, 22., 
“a continued body under one immutable superficies existing in a 
determined time and place,” would be thought an unfortunate one. 
In his own time, however, the principle of a continuum underlying 
every partial differentiation was well understood, as it was by him- 
self. And his true premiss was the implicit affirmation of a 
human continuum, his postulate is not I, but We, and that makes 
a great difference in reasoning. He gives us the contents of his 
own mind, no doubt, but under the assumption that they are the 
contents of ours, virtually, however, non-mental object, as far as 
he is concerned. He, indeed, in the opening sentences of the 
essay, gives up the premiss implicit in its title, since, if a Human 
Understanding exists at all, it is his understanding, and not the 
things understood, even though he calls them other minds. The 
position, however, allows reasoning, 7.¢., gives intelligibles, while 
the implied premiss puts everything beyond and outside of its 
enunciation as unintelligible. If he said that these are my ideas, 
and the only affirmable ideas as such, he might affirm a Human 
Understanding for himself, but not for other men, their so-called 
ideas would be like their bodies, mere object in the single mind 
postulating only itself. In point of fact, Locke’s reasoning is in- 
ductive ; he does not explicitly enunciate a mental con¢inuum—he 
is too much under the influence of his title to do that, but collects 
instances of identity of mental form in men, and explains these as 
he goes along by an impressional theory requiring organic pases 
of common or similar mechanical structure. He did not adhere 
logically to his position, but if held to it, he would say that men 
felt and thought alike, and so became a collective intelligible, not 
because they had like minds, but because having like bodies, the 
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terms of structure and its development were thought about in like 
manner, 7.¢., gave idea in approximately identical form. The 
clearest point, however, in mental phenomena is that idea and the 
ideated object, are not identified in time or place. The idea of a 
table is not a table, nor is it the physical representation of the 
table in the eye or brain. A man carries about with him, if not 
the idea, the representation in the physical sense, of the table, 
and identifies the object by its preformed representation in him. 
In Locke’s system the representation has to be formed or occur 
naturally before the ideal fact comes into the field of observation. 
The physiology of expression, of language in particular, and the 
phenomena of aphasia, seem to support this view; a representa- 
tion of English, French, or Hebrew word-forms has to be im- 
pressed on a definite cerebal area, in reality before, but apparently 
concurrently with, the genesis of expressional idea. 

It is indifferent whether the word forms are English, French, 
or Hebrew, and this distinguishes the organic representation from 
the meaning, z.¢., idea assigned or assignable to it. We get idea 
apparently only with the word-form; in reality we get the latter 
‘in the first instance as a parrot does; it is a sensible, but not an 
intelligible. This is the rule for all terms of organic mobility; a 
generalised motor state, such as mere noise, is a sensible, but not 
an intelligible. A perfectly uniform sound, if such a thing could 
be supposed, would be both a non-sensible and a non-intelligible ; 
a non-metrical succession of sounds and silence would enter idea. 
through the principle of contradiction, as a sensible only, while 
metrical intervals of sound and silence would enter primarily as a 
sensible, secondarily as an intelligible. Organic representation, 
and re-representation, i¢, expression, it is evident, has been 
evolved by recipience of sensible and intelligible forms physically 
existing ab extra. 

But Locke had little or no knowledge of the terms of organic 
representation; it is, indeed, one of the essential points he dis- 
misses from his purview. For this reason, he confuses these 
terms with ideas. In great part the terms are not innate, but the 
acquisitions of a connate base selecting sensibles and intelligibles 
existing externally in physical form, but then they are not idea, 
and prove or disprove nothing in respect of idea. 

In the organic representation, a word-form in English, 
French, Hebrew, constitutes three unlike sensibles, but only one 
intelligible. © Locke would call the four terms objects of the 
understanding, or ideas. The terms, no doubt, exist, or come to 
exist, in the organic recipient base, capable, indeed, of co-existence 
in the same individual. But because there are four terms of 
object are there four corresponding ideas, or but one idea con- 
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gruent with the four or any number of such terms? Does Locke 
only use a mere logical artifice in bringing millions of distinct and 
varied human minds under the single term Human Understanding, 
or is he unconsciously expressing a fundamental fact? His con- 
scious statement would be that there are as many ideas as there 
are objects represented in the Understanding, and he classifies 
ideas as dependent, for instance, on dull organs, slight impressions, 
weak memory, and so on. 

Supposing, however, a mental agency representing bodily 
states, could we expect it to represent dull organs otherwise than 
as dull, slight impressions otherwise than slight, weak memory - 
otherwise than weak? Medical men speak of insanity as “mental” 
disease, but the mental agency would be diseased only if it repre- 
sented the bodily state, otherwise than it actually is. In general, 
disease in the human body is a localised state, and as long as the 
localised representing cerebral organ remains normal, the repre- 
sentation of diseased state is true for the state, but when the 
organic representation is itself at fault there may be abnormal 
representation of parts which themselves are perfectly normal. 
Colour blindness is a true representation of an abnormal bodily 
state, but many visual illusions clearly indicate functional or or- 
ganic disease in the representing area itself. “The memory,” 
Bain says, “rises and falls with the bodily conditions.”1_ Expres- 
sions to this effect are endless, but only mean that the organic 
representation varies in state, has phases of activity and inactivity, 
is alert or fatigued. But the mental agency is quite independent 
of such changes; the idea of fatigue is as idea as true as that of 
alertness and both, as commonly co-existing, distinguish each 
other. 

In this way Locke’s classification of ideas breaks down as 
based on the differences of organic state. When we pass to the 
nature of the mental agency itself, as far as it exists under human 
limitations, we immediately find that we can predicate only the 
singular idea, and not the plural, ideas. Idea is like a vessel which 
holds anything and everything indifferently, in which we put and 
find concurrently the deepest mathematical truths and fancies we 
pay little regard to. Locke illustrates this himself; his Human 
Understanding is idea, as such holding a diverse crowd of similar 
and dissimilar representations of object and states of object, which 
he chooses to call ideas, as if they existed as such outside of him. 
If he said the idea is my idea, and does not go beyond my own 
mind, his position would be the same as that of the eminent Ger- 
man physiologist I quote above, who predicates the unity of idea 
by making it inhere in the single object expressed by “My.” But 


I. ‘ Body and Mind,” p. 9. 
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what I am sure of is that I have a representation of Locke, a dead 
man, Verworn, a man I never had the pleasure of seeing, and of 
myself, a living man I see every day. I am concerned here, how- 
ever, with a certain representation, and not with Locke, Verworn, 
or myself, and I have to state, as I best can, its relation to idea. 
I find that the representation itself does not enter idea directly ; 
it is inferred, as a matter of observation of physical detail in great 
part obscure and doubtful. But I allow that the three persons 
named are as objects mediated in the representation. The re- 
presentation is a matter of vital importance to me; it is evolved 
to give consciousness of self to us; it is a fact of the evolution, in 
the physical sense, of the human individual But what was 
evolved was as much a physical organ as the heart or liver, foot 
or hand, and this means, what evolutionists do not always bear in 
mind, that physical properties are plastic in only a limited sense, 
that these properties, in a common physical sense, are retained 
under the process of evolution, whether they suit the process or 
not. The organic representative base in me expresses properties 
of physical nature—I avoid the term matter—conformed to my 
particular existence, but because occurring at all are potential] in 
such nature. The watch is potential alike in the materials com- 
posing it, in the disposition of the materials, and in its hands 
describing equal spaces in equal intervals of time. The represen- 
tation of the watch in my eye and brain is only another instance 
of the potentialities of physical nature, and conceivably as capable 
of mechanical construction as the watch, given the materials and 
knowledge of their disposition. 

If now I say “My” watch, does “My” make the watch part 
of a conceived mental individuality that I call my mind, my under- 
standing? If not, can I apply “My” in the same sense to an 
organic representation of the watch, which is of exactly the same 
nature as the watch? In point of fact, we all do so. It is not 
because the thing, a thing few of us realise, is in us, we call it 
ours, but because a sense of possession all important to us inheres 
in it, and gives almost alone the consciousness of it. If I wore a 
mirror constantly, so that I could never escape seeing myself, I 
would be able to distinguish one object, myself, always or under 
a condition of necessity among a crowd of objects, transient, but 
brought more or less necessarily in relation with me. I would, in 
the case of Locke, a dead man, or of Verworn, a man I never saw, 
have in the mirror two books as two objects implying from their 
nature two persons like myself. I would then call the objects, 
Locke and Verworn, not mine as representing what was outside 
and quite independent of my individuality; they would be pure 
representations in a mechanical base. But because the represen- 
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tation of the object J was constant and necessary as a fact of my 
human existence, and the evolution of the physical base, I would 
call the whole representation and all that was in it mine or myself. 
I might say then that I cannot go beyond my own mind on the 
ground that I cannot go beyond a certain representation of phy- 
sical nature, which I call mine because it has as its constant and 
necessary object my bodily individuality. I must, however, rest 
inference of its nature, not on that alone, but on its contents taken 
asa whole. This inference requires me to state that its indifferent 
recipience of object is not mediated in the last analysis through 
the somatic terms of structure constituting my individuality, but 
is immediate property in the underlying undifferentiated physical 
base. I, myself, is what Aristotle calls a homonym, a thing of 
which the name is common, but the definition of substance dif- 
ferent, or, as we would say now, an equivocal word. J does not 
mean the organic representative base in me, any more than J 
means the water which constitutes 90 per cent. of my body; it 
has, however, the meaning of an object represented as always 
present, potentially, at least, while I am alive, among a host, some 
of them equally or more distinct. I was not always self-conscious, 
nor am I always; I only say that the object J is always poten- 
tially present in an organic base. Against the sum of obiects the 
single potentially constant object claims in the common system of 
metaphysics, and in physiological science alike, to be both object 
and the representative base for all objects. When Verworn says, 
“I cannot go beyond my own mind,” he means that he cannot go 
beyond the representation of a physical object implied in the con- 
crete “My.” Like Locke, he identifies the objects in the organic 
base with idea. But with him all idea is “ my ideas,” while Locke, 
though he calls the objects in the organic base ideas, studies them 
as existing independently of his own mind in the sum of human 
individuals. 

The human understanding is in “My” as qualifying idea, 
and the question is, can idea be predicated without the my? The 
predicables Locke calls ideas are sensibles and intelligibles in a 
physical representative base, as a field of object, that is to say, 
they enter the field with certain potentially cognisable characters, 
form, magnitude, relative position, and so on. The measurement 
of time by my watch is a sensible and intelligible in the watch it- 
self, but I do not call it mine on that account; the mechanism and 
its sensible and intelligible terms do not make it mine. Neither 
does the translation of such terms in the organic representative 
make that base mine; I have to allow that as matter, and its dis- 
position or conformation the terms in each case are of the same 
physical nature, or else reason under a condition of ignorance 
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which can be and is done. The terms of the translation are of in- 
finite complexity and little known, but still they have continuity 
in the common physical base, and we have no reason to suppose 
breach of continuity, although we may have to pass to the un- 
differentiated form of the base, for the essential phenomena. The 
bAn or materia, the unwrought material of which things are 
made, was by some Greek philosophers opposed to voice, the 
intelligent principle, but the tAcK«y dvofa or apy inhered as property 
in the An itself, #¢, common properties were supposed to 
reside in it as unwrought into objects or forms. This, of course, 
corresponds to the modern conception of the ether as the prothyle 
of the electron, ion, or atom. But if I cannot predicate “my” of 
the molecule of protein, much less can I of its component chemical 
molecules and their disposition in it, or of their prothyle and its 
properties. “My” organic base of representation, however, is 
composed of these elements, but can I say whether the objects 
that appear to me are molecular arrangements or innate in the 
prothyle, as light waves are? Whatever judgment I may form, 
my physical individuality has to be stated in the last analysis in 
terms physically independent of it, or as the individuality of my 
watch. I cannot, accepting the vulgar metaphysic, say that I have 
an idea of the watch; what I have is the representation of the 
object, and I use an equivocal word when I call the representing 
base or the object in it mine. To call the idea mine answers the 
purpose of my individual life just as calling the watch mine does ; 
human beings have good reasons for claiming ownership of things 
and in particular of the understanding, and the bAn troxemévn of 
things. 

But apart from the necessity and convenience of human 
existence a non-necessary impulse to thought exists; the mental 
agency is an activity. It is not necessary to think about the watch 
as a thing thought about, but the step is made, and being made 
connotes an agent thinking. The watch being mine, and in re- 
lation to the conduct of my life, the easy and natural hypothesis 
is that it is thought about by me; that I am the thinking agent 
The hypothesis satisfied men for ages, and satisfies them now, OF 
would, if the impulse to thought did not operate. The impulse, 
however, carried men in the anthropomorphic groove when it was 
determined that the object thought about was a representation in 
themselves. That, however, did not, in the least, decide what the 
mental agency was, but it brought into prominence the distinction 
between the nativist hypothesis and scientific thcught. The 
hypothesis remains as strong as ever on its natural basis, but phy- 
siological thought confines itself ever more strictly to the physical 
base, as thought about, and, making no step whatever towards the 
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identification of the thinking agency, admits the current meta- 
physical dogma of Locke’s “ Human Understanding,” or the more 
logical expression of it by Verworn’s Psychomonism or Solipism. 
Nevertheless, the method of physiological, and all physical science, 
implies that all represented object, including man himself, is object 
thought about. The question is whether nativist thought does 
not at bottom follow the same method and determine the self- 
object no otherwise than as an object thought about like a watch, 
a tree, a mountain. 

A man, however, may be thought about in a very different 
way from a watch. Although the watch comes into existence by 
means of the mental agency, and needs the agency’s intervention 
to keep it going, it is otherwise purely automatic. Without alter- 
ing the position a mechanism may be conceived as requiring to be 
thought about from instant to instant, the life or mode of existence 
of which needs dynamic relation with the mental agency. But 
that only calls for recognition of mode in the organic representa- 
tion; the mode, whether static or dynamic, is equally a form 
thought about; we have no grounds for taking the dynamic mode 
as implying the act of thinking or idéation, that covers both modes 
with equal indifference, and the formation of object in the physical 
sense in both. 

It helps the human misunderstanding to take, as is commonly 
done, the organic representation of the self-object, and the host of 
objects in relation to it as exceptional circumstance. It is, in 
reality, only a case in the general form of physical representation 
of object. The image of a man or tree in a pool of water is not a 
man or tree, and the recipience of the image in the water is due 
to physical property in the water, as tAn remaining unaltered 
Relatively to the apparent part of the universe, the earth is an 
atom, but the atom serves as a representative base for that element 
of the universe and its countless objects. The earth, however, is 
only apparently the base; the true base is the bAn of the uni- 
verse itself, and the function of the earth is derived as it partakes 
of the common nature. What Locke calls ideas, #.¢., objects ob- 
taining representation in the organic base, only expresses that 
objects are represented, not original, forms, as a general physical 
fact, but the represented object is as real in the physical sense as 
the original form ; the image of a star at the earth’s surface, in the 
retina or in whatever form it takes, in a cerebral cell group, is an 
object in the same physical sense as the star itself. We make a 
great and needless breach of continuity by taking any one of these 
objects as an agent in thought, for, in order to do so, we must 
pass beyond the limits of our knowledge, and make a leap in the 
dark. The theory of mediated representation of object is pure 
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description of physical fact, holding in the same sense for a poo! 
of water, the earth’s surface and the organic representative base 
in man. To say that the mediated representation of object in the 
latter case gives any grounds for assuming that the self or more 
constant object in it, is the mental agent, is a scientific error due 
to accommodation to nativist thought. In forsaking its own lines, 
according to which it regards all object alike as thought about, 
science builds up a Ptolemaic, not a Copernican or Newtonian 
house to dwell very uncomfortably in. 

But nativist thought is not so much erroneous as glaringly 
inconsistent. In our natural form of thought we take idea, or the 
mental agency, as taking in at one and the same time both the 
original object and its representations and re-representations, 
wherever they are. It is necessary for a man as thought about 
to conform to the thinking about him to the conditions 
of his own existence, these conditions requiring idea to be instan- 
taneously operating in him. For this reason he cannot naturally 
conceive himself to be an object thought about, as a watch or 
engine is; he individualises the mental agency operating in him 
and calls it his individual mind. This, however, is inconsistent 
with his belief that the agency, idea, is absolutely indifferent to 
what it takes in at any moment, that it takes in Alps and oceans 
as objects outside, and as representations inside of him. The 
nativist concept is that it can, and does do so, and nevertheless 
the concept is equally held that it can take in only the representa- 
tion of object inside of him, is the creature of his individual physi- 
cal organization, has as its objects only the facts of that organiza- 
tion. Philosophic thought and unphilosophic science step in then 
to disallow acceptance of inconsistent positions, by choosing, ap- 
parently at least, one or the other. Logically, under the first 
concept, the dogma of an individual mind can be held only under 
restriction to objects represented as internal, but the competence 
of idea to take in all objects as external to itself abolishes the 
restriction; the concept, as received, requires negation of the in- 
dividual mind. The concurrent nativist concept cannot be ex- 
plicitly formulated without leading to Solipism as its necessary 
form, and Verworn, accepting the concept, as a logical thinker or 
exponent of thought, whatever its basis, passes to an uncompro- 
mising logical conclusion. Philosophic thought, however, as 4 
rule, plays battledore and shuttlecock with the nativist twins. 
Man, Kant says, is, and a little further on—reason is not a pheno- 
menon, but then he makes reason, or idea in formation, immanent 
in man. Man thinks, as a fact of his phenomenal organisation, 
and as a thinking agent, identifies all phenomena by means of an 
integration of all in the single apparent object, himself. 
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That, however, is not an interpretation or description of idea, 
the mental act, but of the physical fact of organic representation, 
and is rested on a very imperfect knowledge of such representation 
and re-representation. That, as present in idea, is, as far as it is 
determined, a scientific fact, not one of psychical nature or con- 
sciousness, for the consciousness of idea is of itself. There is 
idea of the scientific object as observed and thought about, and 
idea in which the object is apparently spontaneously presented. 
But then, as the facts of vision, in particular evidence, object is 
naturally thought about in a scientific or mathematical manner. 
The eye, for the objects presented to it, is an instrument, a micro- 
scope and micrometer, and the inference must be that it does not 
create objects, but gives them, as conformed to a particular mode 
of existence. It will be allowed that the eye does not think, and 
we have no right, reasoning from ignorance, to suppose a function 
of thinking resides in the remoter terms of structure. Without 
leaving the human organic system, we find that the mental agency 
operating in it is identified, not by any object in particular, but 
by integrating with equal indifference a host of objects and states 
of object in a common field of consciousness. I have no right to 
say that I have distinct ideas of my teeth, nails and hair; I know 
them only as they subsist in a common field of consciousness. 
But the term “my,” integrates the physical field, giving no ex- 
planation of the consciousness in it; I am equally conscious of 
the objects, teeth, nails, hair, with no consciousness of “my” in 
relation to them. There are other more obscure terms of object 
itself making it an intelligible. As an intelligible it becomes so 
not by spontaneous reason or consciousness, but as thought about 
in the scientific mode, as oxygen would be, whether in relation or 
not to me. The original position for me, that of the infant, is 
consciousness, or its lower form, inference, from the other man to 
myself; I am conscious of mental operation in the objective be- 
fore I am conscious of it in the subjective or internal sense; I am 
conscious of mind in my teacher before I am conscious of it in 
myself. In reality, my consciousness of mental operation in my- 
self is a consciousness of the thing itself as an intelligible. I am 
conscious thus of a mathematical problem which I cannot solve, 
but which I am sure another man can. 

Locke’s “ Human Understanding,” a compromise between the 
two nativist concepts, gives some grounds for saying that there is 
such a thing as knowledge, but only by dispensing with the quali- 
fying term human. The bare nativist concept of an individual 
mind, on the other hand, in its philosophic form, stating all object 
as idea, and all idea as a fact of that mind, requires us to take 
knowledge of object as decept, and even the self-object connoted 
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by “My” in my idea. In Psychomonism all localization of ide: 
vanishes, no object, either internal or external, being left to localise 
it in; its logical conclusion is really not Solipism, but the non 
individuality of idea. The other concept in its bare form leads to 
the very same conclusion by affirming the competence of idea to 
cover all forms of object, whether internal or external, in the 
same sense. 

When we consider the immense influence the concept of the 
individual mind has over human conduct, we may realise what 
taking it as a decept or prima-facie misunderstanding leads up 
to. It would, however, be a matter of supreme difficulty to get 
men to look on themselves as objects thought about in a mental 


continuum. 
W. R. Mac DERMOTT, M.3B. 
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“THE FRENCH ELEMENT IN 
BRAID SCOTS.” 


FROM the time when Edward the First, “the hammer of the 
Scots,” dreamed of and strove in vain for the possession of Scot- 
land, its inhabitants became “ by habit and by nation,” the bitter 
enemies of the southern kingdom. The Treaty of Northampton in 
1328 was a tardy admission on the part of England of that inde- 
pendence which Scotland had won at Bannockburn more than a 
dozen years before, and the postponement of that acknowledgment 
showed that the two countries parted by no means the best of 
friends. The chance of reprisal came when England stepped upon 
the stage of France to play her part in that drama which was to 
close a hundred years afterwards ina defeat for her as decisive and 
as complete as the earlier one had been. The nations of Europe 
were the audience of this mighty play, but amongst them Scotland 
was not content to be a looker on. Her antipathy to England 
gave birth to her sympathy for France, and that soon grew strong 
enough to make her glad to strike a blow for the latter country. 
Neville’s Cross was an English victory, it is true, but its lesson to 
the conqueror was none the less obvious enough. 

This early connection between Scotland and France was 
destined to become far closer as time went on, for it spread from a 
purely political relation until it could be traced in all the manifold 
ways and means by which one nation can influence another—in 
social customs, in commerce, in law, and education, in the Church, 
and in the common speech of the people. Historically, so far as 
Scotland was concerned, it culminated in the times of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, while in France there was for many a long year a Scots 
Guard, whose birth and life was largely due to this friendship. 

The purpose of this article is to illustrate and to confirm from 
a linguistic standpoint, the main facts of this influence by the selec- 
tion of a number of French words which have become embedded 
in the Scottish speech, and whose presence in reality implies a 
great deal more than mere borrowing. The list of words quoted 
as examples is not meant to be in any way exhaustive, and a good 
many of them have found their way into the King’s English, but 
even these have or had frequently some little but instructive differ- 
ence, either in spelling or in pronunciation, between their Scottish 
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form and their present English dress. This distinction, by the 
way, invariably shows a closer parallel between the French word 
and its Scottish derivative. “ Remeid,” the old Northern form of 
the word remedy, from Fr. remede, proves this point. The word 
is still familiar to Scottish ears in the proverb, “ There’s remeid for 
a’ thing but stark deid.” Demember, to dismember, also kept for 
a long time the pronunciation of its original, “desmember,” while 
“kist” is much nearer the Fr. caisse, than is the English form 
chest. “Naturalitie,” naturalization, introduced in Mary’s reign, 
and found in the Acts of Parliament in 1558, is another example 
of this -lose parallelism. 

Tke social customs and pleasures of Scotland cannot be said 
to have been affected in any vital degree by French contact, but it 
is reascnable enough to assume a considerable toning down of the 
asperities inevitable amongst a people who had stood aloof, in a 
large measure, from outside influence of a refining nature, not from 
inherrent boorishness, but because of the geographical position of 
their ccuntry. A suggestive instance, bearing indirectly upon this 
point, is the coincidence in France and Scotland of the chief day 
in the winter merry-making, as both countries celebrate the first 
day of the year. Hogmanay is the name applied to this festive 
time in Scotland, and a probable French derivation has been offered 
in “ gui” the mistletoe, and mener to lead—“ au gui miner,” to lead 
to the mistletoe. It must, however, in justice, be admitted that 
there is. considerable variety of opinion about this word. Some 
etymologists hold by a Gaelic origin—oige, youth, and madhuin, the 
mornin; others, again, connect it with the Greek, aya, holy, and 
phy, a month, but this is more than doubtful, as there is no refer- 
ence in the celebrations to any such period of time. Mackay, in 
his “ Dictionary of Lowland Scotch,” puts forward a Flemish de- 
rivation, hoog, high or great; min, love; and dag, a day—hoog- 
man-dig, the great day of love. Probably this word will always 
remain in the limbo of controversy, but the likelihood of a French 
origin, which cannot very well be disproved, is for our purpose here 
worthy of mention. “Country-dance,” from “conte,” opposite ; 
and danser, to dance; may be taken as another sample. This 
word is also of interest as an illustration of that remarkable con- 
fusion which sometimes arises from the similarity in the sound of 
two words, and the consequent slipping of the one into the place 
of the other. The reader may be able to recall many such mis- 
spellings, due to wrong or “ popular” notions concerning the ety- 
mology of a word. Thus, “frontispiece,” owes its spelling to con- 
fusion with the word “ piece,” with which it has absolutely nothing 
todo. Similarly the “h” in “ posthumous” is there from the sup- 
position that the word was from the Latin “ humus,” the ground. 
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As might be expected, the friendliness of the two countries 
found its most natural outlet in matters of social cheer, and in the 
pleasures of the table. Thus there remains for us such a prolific 
fund of words as gigot, from Fr. gigot, a leg of mutton; aschet, 
from assiette, a dish; Gardevine, a bottle which held about two 
quarts; “it is said to be French, gar-de-vin, signifying a wine- 
bottle, but 1 have not met with this word.” (Jamieson). Backet, in 
“ sautbacket,” is from bacquet ; and “ grozer,” a gooseberry, is the 
Fr. groseille; while “creel,” a fish-basket, from creille, may also 
be mentioned in this list. “ Draidgie,” a funeral entertainment, is 
another word unknown to Jamieson, and its original is “ drageé,” a 
comfit or sweetmeat. 

“Fou,” the Scotch word for “drunk,” is the French fox, in- 
sane, and not a contraction of the word full, which a Scotsman 
spells fu’. The fine art of snuffing, not by any means confined to 
the sterner sex in the palmy days of its practice, has given us the 
term “ mull,” a snuff-box, from “ malle,” a trunk. Last, but best 
known of all, is the famous “ Haggis,” and the Scotch national dish 
still masquerades under its French name. How it came to be so 
christened is somewhat of a mystery, as the dish is unknown across 
the Channel. There is also a Gaelic derivation, aogas, a face, and 
aogasach, comely. Did Burns accept this as true when he sang the 
praises of the “sonsie face” of that delicacy which Scotsmen so 
rarely see now? 

In earlier times the game of tennis was largely popular at the 
courts and amongst the gentry of Western Europe. This was 
notably so in the case of France, where tennis during its hey-day, 
might almost have been regarded as the sport of kings. It was in 
all probability from thence that the game was brought into Scot- 
land, and at any rate, whether this be true or not, we still have the 
word “ nacket,” to show that we at least adopted French terms for 
the game. A nacket in French was a lad that kept the score, but 
the origina] application of the word has been altered very much, 
and it is now a term of reproach addressed to anyone so contemp- 
tible as to be almost beneath notice. Dunbar, the Scottish poet, 
uses the word in its early sense in the following couplet :— 

“Sic ballis, sic nackettis, and sic tutivillaris 
Within this land was never heard nor sene.” 

A somewhat similar case occurs in the use of the word 
“caddie,” which now means a lad who carries golf-clubs, although 
it once had the wider meaning of messenger. The French is 
“cadet,” younger born, and the degradation in the meaning illus- 
trates what has been a common phenomenon in the vocabulary of 
many languages. In the terminology of golf there is also “ baff,” 
to strike, from “ buffe,” a stroke; while baffie in a “ baffie-spoon,” 
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denctes a club of a bygone day. To “ putt” at golf is yet another 
example, the root being “ bouter,” to thrust; and the Scotch pas- 
time of “ putting the stone,” still preserves for us the same root. 

Yet again, in allusion to games, the draught-board in Scotland 
is still known as the “dambrod.” The French name for the game 
is “ jeu aux dames,” and the derivation of the first part of the 
Scotch word is, therefore, obvious enough. One more word in 
this group may be mentioned, as it recalls the memories of school- 
days. I refer to the “ peerie” that so often wiled away a truant 
hour. Notice the diminutive ending, the term of endearment so 
frequently on the tip of the Scotch tongue. The very word seems 
to breathe the love that the schoolboy had for his top. Even he 
seems to owe no small thanks to France, as this toy was first 
imported from that country, where it was named from its being 
per-shaped. 

Commercial relations between any two countries have al- 
ways caused the interchange of a considerable number of 
words, and there is no exception in the present case, as the follow- 
ing words show. Drap de Berry was a fine woollen cloth made at 
Berry in France, and long imported into Scotland; both the 
material and the name are now of the past. So is it also with 
“ Ballant Bodice.” The term may be known to Scottish ladies yet, 
but at the risk of treading on unknown ground, I would venture to 
doubt this greatly. Two or three centuries ago it was familiar 
enough, however, as descriptive of a bodice made of leather, and 
brought originally from France. Colgrave gives the word as con- 
nected with “balenes,” “whale-bone bodies,” or French bodies. 
Bongrace was a similar name given to a kind of large bonnet worn 
by women. In France it was a screen which children wore on 
their heads to protect them from the sun. The word “ Jockteleg,” 
used in the Scotch dialect for a folding knife, will be familiar to 
readers of Burns :— 

“ An gif the custoc’s sweet or sour, 

Wi’ joctelegs they taste them.” 
For a long time the etymology of the word was unknown. The 
finding of an old knife, with the maker’s name—Jacques de Liege 
—engraved upon it, gave the derivation, which has been accepted 
generally since. It is hoped that Captain Grose’s confirmation of 
the fact that Liege formerly supplied Scotland with cutlery, will 
help this derivation to “gang doon like lamoo” in the reader’s 
opinion. Here we have another stranger “frae yont the seas,” as 
“lamoo” is very probably from “le mout,” sweet or new wine. 
The word is sometimes, however, explained as a corruption of 
lamb’s wool. “The Wassail Bowl is Shakespeare’s Gossip’s Bowl. 
The composition was ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast, and roasted crabs 
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or apples. It was also called Lamb’s Wool.” (Warton.) Scott, 
in “Peveril of the Peak,” puts the word in the mouth of Lance 
Outram: “more of us are hurt, and we'll have revenge, and roast 
the Puritans like apples for lambswool.” 

Lammer, the Scots word for amber, Fr. l’ambre, is another 
word that still preserves the article “le.” As a matter of fact, in 
old charters and deeds “le,” is frequently used as a separate word ; 
thus Jamieson, in his Dictionary, quotes from Pluscarden, “ Lie 
mylne clap and happer,” as an example. Leman, a word of fre- 
quent occurrence in our ballads, also retains the article, as it is 
more than likely from “Taimant,” although the Teutonic ‘lief, 
dear, is also given as the root. Phonetically, however, the former 
derivation has certainly the greater weight. 

Before Jeaving this part of our subject, it may be permitted to 
mention the “ Oslin Pippin,” cultivated for centuries at St. Andrews 
and Arbroath, where it was in all probability introduced by the 
monks from France. The word “ oslin” has not secured a familiar 
footing in the language, but it remains an interesting survival which 
helps to prove how closely the two countries were at one time in 
the bonds of friendship. “ Darn,” in the sense of “ secret,” is some- 
what similar in its failure to become a popularly used word. Jamie- 
son writes of it as follows: “A Darn yett was a postern, and the 
name is still given to one of the gates of the Abbey garden at 
Arbroath.” 

French influence in legal matters is found in the term “remeid” 
of “law,” which was formerly applicable to that practice whereby 
justice might be obtained by appeal from a lower to a higher 
court, when the judgment of the former was considered to be at 
fault. “Areist,” Fr. arester, to stop, and “ poind,” to lay a distraint 
on the belongings of a debtor, French poigne, the closed fist, are 
also both employed in legal phraseology. The English word 
“pound,” an enclosure for stray cattle, is a corrupted form, and 
points to the fact that the word, in its earlier form, was at one time 
current in English. Apart from linguistic considerations, the in- 
fluence of France is clearly to be traced, as Burton points out in 
his “Scot Abroad,” in the civil law, and in the system of public 
prosecution followed in Scotland. 

In educational matters we might naturally expect to find some 
reminders of French culture, nor are we disappointed, for the Scot- 
tish Universities are the most suggestive survivals of the condition 
of things that held good in medieval times. King’s College, Aber- 
deen, was a direct copy of the great French University at Paris, 
and in it we still have preserved several of the forms, and to some 
extent also the nomenclature. Thus the “ Rector” is still elected 
by the students in all the Universities, while in all of them the 
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Protessor is still dubbed the Professor of Humanity, a term full 
of the old system of culture, and the old course of study. In 
Aberdeen and Glasgow the students are still divided into “nations,” 
as they were for more reason in medieval Paris. During the 
first year of their studies, undergraduates of Aberdeen and St. 
Andrews, and for a considerable period those of Edinburgh as well, 
were termed Bejeants or Bejans. In Paris University this gentle- 
man was a Bejaune or novice. This in French is said to be from 
béc jaune, or yellow neb, “in allusion to the physical peculiarity of 
unfledged birds, to whose condition those who have just passed 
from the function of robbing nests to the discipline of a Univer- 
sity, are supposed to have an obvious resemblance.” The plausi- 
bility of this is, indeed, above reproach, at least to those who know 
the individual to whom the word applies. In ordinary school life 
the Scottish schoolboy may be better acquainted with the meaning 
of Pawmie or Pandie than he is with its derivation. A knowledge 
of the latter may not, in all probability, sweeten his recollection of 
the word, but if the contrary be so, then the fact that it is con- 
nected with paumée, a stroke or blow on the hand, may commend 
itself to him from the point of view of experience. 

Two words in relation to Church affairs will serve to illustrate 
the same connection from the ecclesiastical standpoint. The term 
“ Moderator,” applied to the head of the General Assembly is of 
Gallic origin, and so is “ overture,” used for the procedure by which 
any measure is brought under the notice of that body. “The term 
has an old history, having split and divided in two opposite direc- 
tions—the one attaching itself to ecclesiastical business entirely, 
and the other to the initial steps of certain theatrical performances.” 
(Burton.) By the way, Huguenot influence on Scotch Presby- 
terianism is an extremely interesting phase in the relations between 
Scotland and France, but it lies outside of our province here. 

The classification so far followed by no means suffices to in- 
clude the majority of the words that might be given. A very large 
proportion of these words has crept into the everyday speech of 
the people, and help in no little way to emphasize the charac- 
teristic differences between English and Scotch speech. A com- 
plete acccunt of these would swell this paper beyond due limits, so 
we must content ourselves with a few that may be regarded as 
typical. Thus “braid Scots” has been enriched by such poetical 
words as bonnie, bien (comfortable), braw, callant, cummer (cdm- 
mére, a gossip), douce, dour, doul, merle, and pawn (paon, 2 
peacock). Lovers of Burns know for themselves how finely he 
used these words. 

Or, take again a few more as samples of what helped to make 
the Scots dialect so robust and expressive: Brubzie, a fight, from 
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s’embrouiller, to quarrel; cavee, a state of commotion, from “cas 
vif,” a matter requiring activity of mind; crusie, a lamp; dorty, 
stubborn, from the same root as dour; fash, se facher, to be an- 
gered; fleech, to wheedle; gawkie, a clumsy person, from gauche, 
the left hand; gowl, to weep loudly; labour, to plough; Fr. 
“laboure la terre”; and mis-chanter, a piece of misfortune, from 
mechant, wicked. Nicker, to neigh, or to laugh, is found in the 
proverbs, “ Little may an auld horse do, if he maune nicker,” and 
“He’s an auld horse that winna nicker when he sees corn.” Pang, 
to cram or fill full; taupie, a silly girl; and tent, to try, are other 
household words that suggest themselves; French by birth, but 
Scotch by breeding. 

The word-hunter, in his searches, comes across many choice 
gems that serve to enliven the more sober outline of his ordinary 
studies. A few of these may fittingly conclude this brief and desul- 
tory effort to illustrate the extent of the French element in the 
native tongue of Scotsmen. Their interest lies mainly in the in- 
genuity displayed in their derivations, but not altogether, let us 
hope. They are stated here for what they are worth, and their 
approximation to the truth will bé more or less acceptable to the 
reader according to the spirit in which he regards them. 

Scotsmen have always had a reputation for keeping a close 
fist upon the “bawbees.” However much or little this may be 
true, few words, it is safe to say, have been more upon their lips 
than this one. It is a word of interest to all; on the tongue of the 
detractor it serves to mouth a petty and narrow view; on the lips 
of the Scot, let us believe that it still spells that independence 
which he has been so dauntless to uphold—independence, national, 
religious, and, even let us admit it, material, and purely personal. 
A greater than any that ever gibed at us has told us: 

“To gather gear by every wile 

That’s justified by honour.” 
And under that mandate the Scot may without shame look on 
both sides of his bawbee before he spends it foolishly. It is, how- 
ever, more to the point for us to regard the bawbee from 1ts 
interest to the philologist. One explanation of its origin, and most 
likely the correct one, is that given in Pinkerton’s “Essay on 
Medals.” “The billon coin worth six pennies Scotish and called 
bas piece from the first questionable shape in which it appeared, 
being of what the French call bas-billon, or the worst kind of 
billon, was now in the reign of James VI. struck in copper, and 
termed by Scotch pronunciation bawbee.” The other derivation 
connects the word with Mary, Queen of Scots, and its importance 
lies wholly in the fact that it is popularly accepted as the truth. 
The coin was first supposed to come into use during the childhood 
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of Mary; hence, baby transformed to bawbee. Mary’s name has 
also been used to explain the word “ marmalade,” but marmalet is 
the real form, and not “ Marie malade,” even though the Queen 
may have tried that toothsome delicacy as an antidote for sea- 
sickness when returning from France. 

The Edinburgh phrase Gardyloo or Jardeloo is a little bit of 
the past fossilized and preserved for us. The French is “ gardez 
l'eau,” meaning, “ Look out or you will get drowned ”—or worse. 
There is a reference to the word in Humphrey Clinker, which will 
serve as well as a more lengthy one to describe the term. “ At ten 
o'clock at night the whole cargo is flung out of a back window that 
looks into some street or lane, and the maid calls ‘Gardyloo’ to 
the passengers.” Those who know old Edinburgh will have been 
frequently struck, I am sure, with the varied facilities that are 
offered for the practice of this art. The houses may not have 
been intentionally built for the attainment of success in deluging 
some unfortunate, but practically they could not have been much 
better designed, and the element of uncertainty that must have 
attended 17th and 18th century gallants in their gay attire, when 
they were sober enough at nights to think of such matters, must 
have added a considerable spice to their lives, and afforded them 
ample scope for a display of their command of native Doric in their 
endeavour to do justice to the situation. “Gardyloo” may well 
have been the signal for many a “ collieshangie,” or uproar, and 
here we may be permitted to pass as readily from the one to the 
other. The probable derivation, “col-lechant,” licking the neck, is 
far-fetched enough, but what of the other masterpiece that has 
been suggested? This is a French proverbial phrase, “ Qui est-ce 
que le chien est?” Who is the dog? Imaginative persons are 
recommended to study this in particular, as they will have con- 
siderable difficulty in surpassing it by their own personal efforts, 
should they chance to try. 

Few Scotsmen are, perhaps, aware that Edinburgh was fre- 
quently termed at one time ‘ Lisleburgh,’ a word distinctly due to 
the French, whose influence was, of course, always first, and most 
strongly felt in the capital. In a letter from the Privy Council to 
the Queen Mother, the following extract occurs. “About ten or 
twelve days ago the Queen, at our command, came to this town of 
L.isleburgh to give her orders about some affairs of State which, 
without her personal presence, could not be dispatched.” The word 
admits of two explanations. The one is “I'ile bourg,” the island 
city (the locks in ancient times gave Edinburgh almost an insulated 
position); the other is from the supposed resemblance of the site 
of the town to that of Lisle in Flanders. The merits of these seem 
rather difficult to apportion, and both, no doubt, can claim 
supperters. 
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The large number of French words in the Scots dialect natur- 
ally leads us to a word in conclusion upon the reason for their 
presence. It must be remembered that England at one time went 
much further in the use of French than the northern country ever 
did, as French was spoken in England to a large extent by the 
upper classes for a comparatively long period, but it was pre- 
eminently the language of the courtier, and not that of “the man 
in the street.” As a consequence, any of the refinements, real or 
imaginary, so introduced at Court were at once arrested in their 
spreading, and, if such a master as Chaucer failed in his almost 
systematic efforts to gain a footing for many French words, it is 
not to be wondered at if lesser lights were quenched. In Scotland, 
on the other hand, “ the dialect of the Scottish kings was the same 
as that of their subjects,” and hence the French words at Court 
would soon filter into common use, and in such use many of them 
have remained down to the present. Their adoption has been so 
complete that many a Scotsman, if asked for a typical Scotch 
word, might easily blunder upon one that France has given us as a 
legacy from, and a token of, that ancient friendship that so long 
knit the two countries together. 


CHARLES MENMUIR. 





THE GARDEN OF EDEN AND THE 
FALL OF THE SERPENT. 


ONE curious and interesting consequence of the supreme 
importance attached to the Bible in the religion of England has 
been the displacement of the native mythology by that of a foreign 
race. It is no unusual thing for nations to import myths and 
traditions, as well as other elements of culture, but they seidom 
oust the indigenous products so completely as the Jewish 
mythology has ousted the British, The average Englishman is as 
well, if not better, acquainted with Jewish history, as with his own, 
and in all probability his knowledge of the traditional origins 
of the Jewish nation is greater than his vague and sparse recollec- 
tions anent the ancient Britons. Certainly, his knowledge of the 
mythical origins of the human race is very complete in the case of 
the Jewish myths, and practically a blank with regard to his own. 
We fail to realise how effectively the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis have rooted out or concealed our own traditional native 
lore. Not that the loss has not been in some ways a gain, for 
however worthless as knowledge the Jewish myths may be, they 
rank high as literature. Even as knowledge, however, the Jewish 
myths are valuable. The recent advances of anthropological re- 
search have attached a new interest and importance to myths, as 
illustrative of the history of human thought. The Bible, as a 
whole, is a rich mine for anthropological research—as might be 
expected from a literature covering the records and traditions of a 
race over so long a period of time as is represented in the books 
of the Bible. The many veins of mythological and traditional 
material running through it meet in the great pocket represented 
by Genesis —XI. In these chapters there is concentrated a com- 
pact mass of highly interesting anthropological material. _Per- 
haps the first chapter might be regarded as less definitely mytho- 
logical in character than the rest. Its catalogue of the universe 
with the items arranged in a temporal sequence, as they were 
created by the divine fiats, is in some respects, at all events, not 
altogether unapt, even to the modern mind. Be this as it may the 
eleven chapters, taken together, are as rich in anthropological 
material as they are in literary skill. 

All nations have such a basis of ztiological myths in their 
intellectual inheritance. Since they usually possess a traditional 
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authority, and generally have a sacred or religious sanction, they 
continue to exert a very effective influence for a remarkably long 
period of time. Indeed, it is probably true to state that such 
myths have never yet ceased to be accepted as literally true by 
certain sections, even of the most advanced races. The usual 
intellectual device in dealing with them among the more en- 
lightened is to submit them to allegorical treatment. Respect is 
thus reserved for them without their truth being admitted. The 
Bible myths are the most remarkable example of this. In the 
Alexandrian theology the usual allegorical interpretation was 
freely applied to the Old Testament. Christian thinkers—such 
as Origen—adopted the same device. So great, however, has the 
conserving influence of religion been, that only in recent years has 
this rationalising process been adopted on a wholesale scale. Even 
yet the myths have upholders of their literal accuracy. Ranging 
from this mental attitude to that of critics who vaguely maintain 
some faint residuum of spiritual truth, an infinite variety of opinion 
can be classified. Deliberate allegory, unconscious allegory, and 
the like, might be used as descriptive labels. It is obvious that 
only with great reluctance is this interesting mass of myths to Le 
frankly surrendered to the anthropologist. 

To a certain extent, from his own point of view, the anthro- 
pologist must deplore the influence of theology. This need not, 
of course, prevent him from admitting that it may have done good 
work in the past through the conceptions worked into these myths. 
But theological tradition has rendered it difficult to appreciate the 
true anthropological import in many instances, by its own peculiar 
interpretations. This is, perhaps, the more excusable sincé, in 
the Bible itself, a certain amount of theological manipulation of 
the raw anthropological material has taken place. The systematic 
editing, for example, in favour of a monotheistic interpretation 
which the Bible has undoubtedly undergone, has helped to dis- 
guise some primitive features. 

The disturbing influence of theology is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in the story of the Garden of Eden. The “ Fall of 
Man,” by which this legend is known in theological nomenclature, 
indicates the nature of this disturbing influence. Theology has 
deliberately inverted the statement of the story. Theology teaches 
that man fell, sinned by eating the fruit—the traditional apple— 
in other words, that he lost. The narrative distinctly asserts that 
he gained. Tennant, in “ The Fall and Original Sin,” points out 
that the story was only regarded as a “Fall Story” in the later 
days of Rabbinism. Paul, happening to use this idea in his famous 
contrast, between Adam and Christ, the belief in this narrative as 
representing a loss—a descent into a sinful state—became a fixed 
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article of the Christian creed. This conception of Adam’s dis- 
obedience involving loss—other than punishment—is contradicted 
at every turn of the narrative. Jehovah prohibits Adam from 
eating the fruit of the “tree of the knowledge of good and evil,” 
that is of the tree of enlightenment. The serpent urges upon 
Eve that by eating, “your eyes shall be opened,” and that they 
should “be as gods.” Eve realised that the tree would make 
“one wise,” and when the act of disobedience was consummated 
“the eyes of them both were opened, and they knew that they 
were naked.” When expelling the disobedient pair from Eden, 
Jehovah declares that “the man is become as one of us, to know 
good and evil.” If all this means anything at all, it means that 
Adam and Eve acquired mental enlightenment by their dis- 
obedience. There was, of course, loss in the form of punishment, 
but the direct consequence of eating was gain. This prohibition 
on the part of Jehovah against attaining enlightenment takes us 
at once into an interesting circle of primitive ideas, and enables 
us to adopt the proper mental attitude for discussing them. 

The disinclination of the Gods to share privileges with man, 
and the punishments visited by them upon those who succeed in 
snatching any of them—as when Prometheus scaled Olympus for 
the sacred fire—are recurrent themes in mythology. Their origin 
is probably no more recondite than the very obvious tendency of 
privileged classes to restrict their privileges to their own members. 
The facility afforded Adam for snatching at the Gods’ privilege 
of enlightenment came from being employed in their service. The 
Garden of Eden may be regarded as the pleasure-ground of the 
Jewish Olympus. The Babylonian parallels to the Bible myths 
indicate that in the Old Testament Jehovah has become practic- 
ally the only surviving member of a Pantheon. The allusions to 
a celestial court in such familiar passages as the Prologue to the 
Book of Job, are probably relics of the assembly of greater and 
lesser Gods. The angels who figure so largely in Jewish tradition 
are probably also reminiscences of this Pantheon. In the passage 
where Jehovah declares Adam to have become as “one of us,” 
there is a clear reminiscence of the old conclave of the Gods. In 
accordance with primitive notions the gulf between men and Gods 
is by no means impassable. Adam, though the Gods’ gardener, 
shares many of the privileges of the Garden, and although for- 
bidden to attempt to become one of the select circle, very nearly 
succeeds in gaining admittance, and even in securing the boon of 
immortality. 

Jehovah’s final speech before the expulsion from Paradise 
seems to give the clue to the significance of eating the forbidden 
fruit, as a mode of mental enlightenment. Adam secures enlighten- 
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ment by becoming one of the Gods, and he attains the latter 
position by participating in their meal or feast. Thie fruit tree is 
simply a concrete, picturesque expression for a banquet. This 
mythological synechdoche in which the fruit represents the feast 
of which it formed a part, may be traced in many legends where 
men acquire supernatural powers by eating various kinds of food. 
It is thoroughly in accordance with primitive ideas that member- 
ship of a tribe or circle is secured by partaking of a common meal. 
In many folk-tales, where mortals are pressed into the service of 
supernatural beings, they are compelled to reside permanently 
with their hosts, should they chance to eat anything during their 
stay. Proserpine is the classic example. In the majority of in- 
stances the detention of the mortals is unwilling on their part, but 
in the Eden story the mortals are anxious to participate fully in 
the privileges of Paradise. It is undesirable to strain too heavily 
upon the details of the story in order to attach complete explana- 
tions or parallels. The final form of the myth has been largely 
determined by the attempt to connect the curse of labour, the 
pangs of child-birth, etc., with the punishment of Adam and Eve. 
Dramatic considerations also determine the structure of myths— 
stories tend to assume the form in which they are most effective 
for recital. At the same time, just as a modern novelist will 
harmonise his tale with the known conditions and ideas of society, so 
myths and legends naturally reflect the conditions of society in which 
they arise. It may, therefore, not be amiss to point out that in all 
probability, Adam’s expulsion was the inevitable consequence of 
his act. By partaking of the fruit he entered the circle of the 
Gods, and shared their privileges. If this was not desired, the 
only alternative was to expel him from the clan. He evidently 
could not be prevented from eating of the fruit of the Tree of Life 
if he remained in the Garden—it was necessary to outlaw him.. 
The expulsion from Eden may represent a reminiscence of 
the expulsion of aborigines from a fertile region by a stronger 
race. The contests between tribes are in British mythology often 
traceable in the mythological battles of the Gods. In the Bible 
the monotheistic tendency would tend to produce some such nar- 
tive as the story in Genesis. The strongly marked tendency of 
the Hebrew prophets to address and refer to the Jewish nation as 
an individual indicates that such dramatic personification was a 
Hebrew trait of mind. In any case the legend has admirably 
adapted itself to explaining the origin of many of the pains of 
human existence. In accordance with primitive thought the 
origin of these is represented dramatically rather than scientific- 
ally. The curse of labour is not regarded as arising out of the 
constitution of the universe, but as suddenly imposed as a curse at 
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a definite period of time. The pangs of child-birth are referred 
to a fiat, and not to its real causes. This dramatic representation 
leads to inversion of the cause and effect in describing the origin 
of clothing—for the sense of shame would arise after the practice 
had arisen. 

One of the most interesting features of the legend is the 
prominence of the serpent. If the story is a “ fall” story at ail it 
is the fall of the serpent rather than of man. This prominence is 
in all likelihood due to the scourge that serpents have proved 
themselves to be in countries where they abound. The bruising 
of the serpent’s head, and the bruising of the man’s heel, obviously 
refer to the war waged between man and this noxious reptile. It 
seems preferable to regard it in this way than to look for sugges- 
tions of Persian or other influence. It is unnecessary to look 
further than the well known Babylonian seal, representing (as is 
surmised) the serpent tempting the woman. The serpent creeps 
into most mythologies when they arise in serpent abounding coun- 
tries, simply because it is such a prominent and insinuating 
scourge. The subtlety ascribed to him has probably no further 
foundation than his objectionable habit of circling himself round 
tent-poles and in mattresses. His cunning, in short, is due to his 
long thin body rather than to his mental endowments. It may be 
surmised that the serpent’s rearing erect, as in the act of striking 
or listening to music, may have given rise to the ideal that it was 
originally an erect animal. Combined with the proverbial subtlety 
ascribed to him, this notion would afford the material for his 
dramatic connection with the expulsion from Paradise. It 1s, 
however, tempting to speculate that his prominent position in the 
myth may be due to other than dramatic reasons. There are 
indications of serpent worship in the Old Testament. The brazen 
serpent of the wilderness, and the Nehushtan—regarded as the 
brazen serpent wrought by Moses—broken up by Hezekiah, were 
probably objects of worship. In the case of the latter it is stated 
that this was the case. By a curious perversity, nations have 
often laid themselves open to the ravages of destructive animals 
by regarding them as too sacred to molest. In some parts of 
India the tiger is immune, and the crocodile was similarly sacred 
in many Egyptian provinces. The serpent’s responsibility for the 
loss of Paradise would lend gusto to slaughtering him, and 
Jehovah’s curse upon him could be appealed to as a sufficient 
excuse. 

The advantage of a diminished death-rate would be an excel- 
lent apology for the appearance of the serpent in the story of the 
fall of the serpent. But the surmise, if correct, cuts deeper than 
this. The serpent was evidently connected with healing. The 
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use of the brazen serpent in the wilderness indicates this. It may 
seem a curious form of homceopathy to cure snake-bite by a ser- 
pent, but similar parallels are frequent. However, the point here 
in question is the importance that the serpent would naturally 
obtain. Whether the brazen serpent was the symbol of some god 
or a god in its own right, it would inevitably, if associated with 
healing, exert a considerable influence. Since the serpent is 
opposed to Jehovah in the Eden story, it is legitimate to infer 
that it was not one of his symbols, or, at all events, that it had 
become dissociated from this connection by the time of the story. 
The fall of the serpent may thus represent a manifesto of the 
Jehovah party against the particular form of idolatry associated 
with it. The Christian legend that the Devil tempted Eve in the 
form of a serpent may not, therefore, be so far removed from the 
significance of the narrative as might be supposed. In this case 
the story does actually represent a contest between Jehovah and 
a malevolent god or spirit, whether regarded as a serpent, or 
symbolised by it. 

It is not necessary to assume that the serpent was actually 
introduced into the narrative for-the first time by the Jahvist 
votaries. The community of men and animals in the Garden of 
Eden is a characteristic feature of much primitive myth. In 
common with many such, the Bible legend refers to the dividing 
line between man and brute. A Bushman legend refers the 
separation and strife between man and animal to the introduction 
of fire. At first both lived together in amity, until the human 
practice of lighting fires rendered this impossible. The Genesis 
legend recognises that the brutes are not helpmates for Adam, 
and describes in the particular case of the serpent how the separa- 
tion of the early man-brute community was effected. Indeed, the 
whole story is so thoroughly primitive in idea and structure as to 
suggest that the inference of a Jahvistic manifesto is more than 
gratuitous. It must be admitted that in the narrative itself there 
is nothing suggested beyond a delight in narrating old-time stories 
with possibly a tendency to emphasise the connection of Jehovah 
with the destinies of man. Paul’s subsequent use of the story is in 
complete accordance with the usual method of Jewish dealings 
with their Scriptures, which so often, especially in later times, 
introduced irrelevant meanings into them. But this habit of inter- 
preting the Bible narratives as exemplifying thé dealings of 
Jehovah with his chosen race and mankind in general may well 
have lent to the narrative a significance in religious controversy 
such as the Fall of the Serpent afforded. 

As it at present stands the Garden of Eden story is a super- 
example of narrative literature. It is tempting to assert a period 
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in the literary history of nations constituting a golden age of 
narrative literature. Such a period would correspond with the 
organisation of language as a literary instrument before the simple 
delight in the description had been affected by the critical habit. 
The vivid, picturesque style of the Genesis legend is the product 
of a mind capable of naive, unaffected interest in events which, 
though alien to the mind of the day, had not yet become an im- 
possible literary belief. The Bible, as a whole, is witness to the 
strength of the Hebrew literary gift lying in the direction of narra- 
tive, and the declamation of passionate conviction. This strongly 
marked bent, operating at a period most favourable to narrative 
literature, produced the Eden story. For this, the anthropologist 
has much to be thankful for. He has obtained a rich store of 
material attractive not only in content, but in form. Only too 
often his search is a dreary one, but here he not only obtains 
valuable knowledge of the mental history of the past, but finds 
refreshment in great literature. 


J. C. Grecory. 





OLD FAITHS UNDER NEW ASPECTS. 


PaRT II. 


BETHEL is the habitation of the Holy Spirit (feminine). Jonah 
means “the Dove,” the symbol of the Divine Mother. Mary 
signifies the Celestial Mother, the immaculate Virgin. Naphtali 
means, “O worship the Celestial Virgin.” Nimrod is the Eternal 
Mother, the Womb of Time. Rebekah is the Great White One, 
i., the Moon, the Celestial Virgin, and so on. 


The first rock from whence sprang the living waters to give 
life to the people is called in the Hebrew, Izer, the fount of Woman, 
the flowing from the Woman of the waters of cleansing and purity. 


Therefore during the life of Miriam, or under the rule of the 
Mother, the anointer, or life-giving source, was considered feminine. 
The manna, the heavenly bread, was always symbolical of the 
feminine creative principle, the Divine Nature, the one Deity who 
never fails. “The Treasure of Heaven and Earth which shall not 
be removed.” 

This Manna or Mamit in all archaic faiths was the Food of 
the Spirit, the Divine Feminine, which alone could satisfy the 
hunger of the soul. It is the “ All-Cure,” “the all sufficing,” the 
bread that descends from the heavenly abyss” or ocean of the 
Divine Mother, of the one who brings salvation. The Zoroastrians 
and the Akkadians regard the Virgin Mother as the restorer of the 
Life by bread from heaven. The Hebrew Kavvon, a cake, is the 
sacrificial wafer which was prepared for the Queen of Heaven, and 
signified the founding, fixing, and sustaining of the world. 


When the Israelites followed the Ark, they followed the 
emblem of the Woman, the abode or house or ship of Life; just 
as the Divine Cow or Ark led Kadmus when he went forth to found 
the Grecian Thebes, Cows also guided the Jewish Ark. The 
sacred Kine of Heaven in the ancient Persian symbology were 
typical of the same truth, viz., that the Feminine Principle, the 
feminine initiative, the feminine intuition, were ever the guides of 
mankind, the woman was from the first emphatically the leader. 
“Make us Elohim, the Divine Mother, to go before us,” cried the 
Israelites in the wilderness. 

The Celtic CuiZ/ is the Ark or Dove-cot or Tabernacle of the 
Divine Feminine, in whom is centred every quality of gentleness 
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and mercy, hence the Ark is called the Mercy-seat. She is also 
designated the Bearer of the Branch of Peace and Plenty. Her 
cloud over the Tabernacle is The Holy Breath or Air, the Divine 
Emanation to give life, and the flame is the Fire of cleansing and 
transmutation in the eternal cosmic processes. 

The traditions of the Jews are very confused as to the gender 
of Moses. In Deuteronomy V., 27, he is described as both male 
and female, and according to Suidas, Musu, a Hebrew woman, was 
the authoress of the Hebrew laws. In any case the Rabbis declare 
the law, which is in the feminine gender—being the law of the 
mother—was first given to and received by women; just as in all 
mythologies the principal law-giver was ever a woman, a goddess, 
the woman who held the balance of justice. 

“Woman is true human nature ; daughter and mother of man, 
grand-daughter and grand-mother of God,” is the mystic saying 
contained in the Nuctemeron according to the Hebrews, and in the 
Talmud termed Mischna by the Jews. 

As illustrative of the true feminine type of the Jewish ritual, 
it is instructive to observe the strict injunctions as to living sacri- 
fices. As a rule, the firstborn males were to be sacrificed on the 
altar, the females, the type of the maternal creative Power, were 
too sacred and valuable to be thus slaughtered. The priests also 
were clothed in the garments of women, and their ornaments were 
all symbolical of the woman, the creatrix, such as the pomegranate 
and the bells of the Virgin Mother. For man, not possessing the 
creative powers, has always desired to pose as the creatrix, and to 
wear for all functions of solemnity and sovereignty the garments 
or robes of the Woman, see kings, judges, priests, etc. 

When Moses is approaching death, he is designated the man 
of the Elohim, the Supernal Mother, and in his blessing of the 
people he discards the double sex title of the Divinity and returns, 
in a sublime burst of inspiration, to the supreme source of all. 

“There is none like unto the Elohim, the Mother of Jeshurun, 
who rideth upon the heaven in thy help, and her excellency on the 
sky. 

“The Eternal Elohim, the Mother, is thy refuge, and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms; and she shall thrust out the enemy 
from before thee ; and shall say, destroy them. 

“Israel (the Prince or Son of the Mother) then shall dwell in 
safety alone ; the fountain of Jacob (the Woman) shall be upon a 
land of corn and wine, also her heavens shall drop down dew.” 

Jesse, the father of David, is identified with the serpent of 
Wisdom and the Tree of Life, both feminine symbols; Jesse, the 
Woman is the Tree of Life from whose root the holy branch is to 
spring that shall replenish the earth. 
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The Book of Job is an epic poem in honour of Shaddai the 
Almighty, the Maternity of God. Shaddai meaning the breast, the 
sustainer, the nourisher, powerful and mighty. For instance, the 
appellation Jehovah, the bi-sexual Deity, is seldom mentioned, but 
God designated the Elohim, the Eternal Mother, the Holy One. 


Chapter IX. deals entirely with the Creatrix, who alone 
spreadeth cut the heavens and performs wonders without number. 
“Ts not the Elohim in the height of heaven? But there is a spirit 
in man ; and the inspiration of the Almighty (Shaddai) giveth them 
understanding.” 

“The Spirit of the Elohim, the Eternal Mother, hath made ~ 
me, and the breath of the Almighty (Shaddai) hath given me life. 
But none saith, ‘ Where is the Elohim, my Maker, who giveth songs 
in the night ?’” 

The Psalms are full of allusions to the Supreme Mother, always 
mistranslated in the masculine gender, as in the grand verse, “ The 
heavens declare the glory of God, the Elohim, and the firmament 
showeth her handiwork.”4 

And again, “ How excellent is thy loving kindness, O Elohim! 
Therefore the children of men put their trust under the shadow of 
thy wings.” “As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so pan- 
teth my soul after thee, O Elohim! My soul thirsted for the 
Mother of all living.” “Be thou exalted, O Mother, above the 
heavens: let thy glory be above all the earth.”2 “O Elohim, thou 
art my Mother; early will I seek thee.” “Let the people praise 
thee, O Elohim, let all the people praise thee. Then shall the 
earth yield her increase ; and Elohim, even our own Mother shall 
bless us.” 


“ Thou that dwellest between the cherubims shine forth. Turn 
us again, O Elohim, and cause thy face to shine, and we shall be 
saved.” “Help us, O Mother of our Salvation, for the glory of 
thy name; and deliver us, and purge away our sins for thy name’s 
sake.”3 


In Ecclesiastes we have these remarkable verses, “ Then shall 
the dust return to the earth as it was: and the spirit shall return 
unto the Mother who gave it. . . Fear the Elohim, and keep her 
commandments; for this is the whole duty of man. Elohim, the 
Mother, shall bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil”4 


As in the Kabbalah, it is written, “ Justice abideth in her.” 


- Psalms xix., 1. 

- Psalms lvii., 11. 

. Psalms bexix., 9. 

- Chapter xii., 7-14. 
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In the prophets, when the religious cu/¢e was changing from 
the Mother to the Father, there remain the most remarkable re- 
ferences to the Divine Feminine that could not be obliterated. 
Wherever the appellation God is used it denotes the Eternal 
Mother. We see the significance in the verse in Isaiah I, 10: 
“ Give ear unto the law of our Elohim (the Mother) ye people of 
Gomorrah,” sunk in defilement of her sacred nature. One of the 
titles given to the Divine Child is The Shaddai Elohim, “ The All- 
Powerful Mother,” Is. [X., 6. 

Again, the verse 21, ch. x., should read: “The remnant shall 
return, even the remnant of Jacob, the woman, unto the Mighty 
Mother.” 

“ Behold God, the Mother, is my salvation,” is the keynote of 
Chapter XII. 

“Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your Elohim, your 
Mother,5 make straight in the desert a highway for our Mother.” 
“The word of our Elohim shall stand for ever, say unto the cities 
of Judah, behold your Mother the Elohim.” “Hast thou not 
known? Hast thou not heard that the everlasting Mother, the 
Elohim, the creatrix of the ends of the earth, fainteth not neither 
is weary ?” 

“Remember the former things of old: for I am Elohim, and 
there is none else; I am the Mother, and there is none like me, 
declaring the end from the beginning, and from ancient times the 
things that are not yet done.”6 

“ For since the beginning of the world men have not heard, nor 
perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye seen, O Elohim, Eternal 
Mother, beside thee what is prepared for him that waiteth for thee. 
Thou meetest him that rejoiceth and worketh righteousness, those 
that remember thee in thy ways. But we are all as an unclean 
thing, and all our righteousness are as filthy rags; and we all do 
fade as a leaf, and our iniquities like the wind, have taken us away. 
And there is none that calleth upon thy name, that stirreth up him- 
self to take hold of thee; for thou hast hid thy face from us, and 
hast consumed us because of our iniquities.”7_ This is the true exile 
according to the Jews when the Shekinah is hid behind the veil, 
and the true light shines not. 

In Jeremiah are these suggestive promises, “ And ye shall be 
my people, and I will be your Elohim, the Mother.” “TI will be 
the Mother of all the families of Israel.” 


5. Isaiah xl., 1. 

6. Isaiah xlvi, 9-10 The Embryoin the nine months of gestation goes through 
all the various transformations that through the power of Maternity has evoked mankind 
to its present position, 

7. Isaiah Ixiv, 4, 6, 7. 
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Throughout the Bible we find these traces of the worship of 
the Supreme Mother, whether the name be Jehovah, Elohim, 
Shaddai, Adonai, or Javveh, all in reality feminine names with a 
masculine prefix or adjunct afterwards added to conform to the 
new worship of the male Deity. 

The two cultes were ever antagonistic, the worshippers of the 
Mother resenting and opposing the encroaching worship of the 
Father. In Jeremiah we find this very clearly expressed by the 
devotees of the ancient faith. 

“ As for the word that thou hast spoken unto us in the name 
of the Lord, we will not hearken unto thee. But we will certainly’ 
do whatsoever thing goeth forth out of our own mouth, to burn 
incense unto the queen of heaven, and pour out drink offerings 
unto her as we have done, we and our fathers, our kings and our 
princes in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem ; for 
then had we plenty of victuals, and were well and saw no evil. 
But since we left off to burn incense to the queen of heaven, and 
to pour out drink offerings unto her, we have wanted all things, and 
have been consumed by the sword and the famine.”8 

The same change of thought can be observed in all religions 
where the primal divinity or source of all things was primarily 
considered feminine; then came the fatal duality which looked 
upon force, power, as masculine (active) and matter (passive) as 
feminine, and divided worshippers into different sects, those who 
followed the female divinity or the Divine Mother, and those who 
embraced the cults of the Supreme Father. In India, when Siva 
displaced Brahma, his worshippers again sub-divided, one deifying 
the female power or nature, and the other regarding, through an 
erroneous hypothesis of biological science, the male energy as the 
creative cause. But there is no male Vishnu without the under- 
lying feminine nature. 

It is also remarkable that the Elohistic (the Feminist) narra- 
tives in the Bible are comparatively pure; it is in the Jehovistic 
bi-sexual or male-deity additions that we find much that is obscene, 
showing that as the cw//e of the divine Feminine was abandoned 
for a masculine divinity, the pureness and singleness of thought 
became contaminated, and the altars and temples defiled, owing to 
social degeneracy and a greater latitude given by priestly authority 
to men’s sensuality. In all the primitive faiths where the god was 
added to the primal goddess—the awful Mother of the Law—the 
priest not only encouraged women to devote themselves to the 
service of the god, but gradually lowered the age of marriage, until 
unformed children became the immature mothers of the race. Yet, 


8. Jeremiah xliv, 16, 17, 18. 
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as I have before observed in “ The Cosmic Procession,” the deifi- 
cation of the male is a necessary phase of development in psycho- 
logical evolution. The male must be brought through experience 
to realise the dignity and responsibility of fatherhood—to learn 
through bitter trial the true path of his own individual ascent to 
the higher form of manifestation, to become, in truth, the Son of 
the Mother, and through a pure Fatherhood to know of the 
Mother, and thus to be brought to the Oneness that unites humanity 
and all diversities and opposites. It is related in the Linga 
Purana that when Vishnu and Brahma were fighting for supremacy 
a fiery circle, the symbol of the Mother, appeared and put them to 
shame, for on it was visible the sacred monosyllable Om, the un- 
speakable name of the Celestial Virgin® They were but tools in 
the hands of the Great Mother. 

“ My Father works, hitherto, and I work,” declares the Christ. 
“ But the night cometh in which no man (the masculine element) 
can work.” 

Now passing to the New Testament, we are at once con- 
fronted by a host of mistranslations and misconceptions of the 
truth. 

Christ was first emphatically the Son of the Virgin Mother, 
born of the Cosmic Virgin Spirit. He was the Son of the Woman, 
just as in the genealogy given in St. Luke, Adam is called the Son 
of the Elchim, the Eternal Mother. 

The Holy Spirit, the Divine Wisdom and Energy, was until 
the fourth century A.D., always regarded as feminine, according to 
the primitive faith of all peoples, more especially of the Jews. 
Therefore, when Christ mentioned the Holy Ghost, he most cer- 
tainly gave the feminine gender, in fact could give no other. More- 
over, his mission was to fulfil the primal law, to go back to the 
beginning, to the Cosmic principle, to raise the fatherhood of Man 
from the sink of iniquity into which it had sunk ; to lift the Mother- 
hood from its degradation, its misuse and abuse, to preach the pure 
Fatherhood, the continent manhood, the pure womanhood, the 
redeemed motherhood. He taught the Femininity of the Founda- 
tion of things in language that could not be mistaken, and that 
cannot possibly be refuted. He used in all instances the universal 
type language that could only express one meaning and one truth, 
which typology, as it was used in religious dogma, was entirely lost 
under a mass of tradition, ceremony, and formulz. As the ritual 
declined further and further from the central truth, so was the sub- 
stance lost in the shadow—lengthened, grotesque, monstrous. 

When Christ denounced the Scribes and the Pharisees, he 
accused them of making broad their phylacteries and enlarging the 


9. See “ The Vishnu Purana.” H. H. Wilson. 
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borders of their garments in a spirit of vulgar and hypocritical 
ostentation, while their hearts were far from the pure doctrine thus 
symbolised. For both these observances were insignia of the 
worship of the Divine Mother. The sacred Tephilin was essen- 
tially of the same character, having on one side the mysterious and 
holy letter Shin, denoting the primal mother-principle, and on the 
other side a Shin with four heads. Even at the present day the 
Tephilin is worn on the head, and the knot, formed at the back 
of the head by the straps, should be in the form of the hinge or 
fourth Hebrew letter Dadleth, the sign of the Woman—the open 
door of life, and the erds of the straps should be inscribed with- 
the letter Yod, signifying the womb, so that the wearer should 
have written on his head the divine insignature of Shaddai, the 
Almighty Maternity of God. 

“A person with the Tephilin on is holy, and may speak to 
no one nor return any salutation, even from the most distin- 
guished,”!9 for he has himself symbolically entered into the Divinity 
—the Divine Feminine—and is overshadowed by the Holy Spirit. 

Christ made a dead onslaught on the impure ceremonial of 
the degenerate faith, and declaréd of the Temple, metaphorically, 
that not one stone should remain upon another. He said in effect 
“All your ritual, your dogmas, forms, creeds, superstitions, and 
traditions will go, not one will remain intact. As stones they will 
fall, to be ground to powder in the crucible of truth. They pass, 
for they are of time and of men; they are not built on the primor- 
dial verities ; they are not based on an eternal foundation.” And 
in the much explained but totally misunderstood speech to Peter, he 
authoritatively declares what that foundation is in the words: 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church.” 

Now to grasp the true interpretation of this sentence one must 
study the grammatical form used. In Greek and Latin Pe/ros is a 
name, a proper noun, and is masculine; Pera is a metaphor of 
the rock, the foundation, the primal base, or beginning, and is 
feminine. The sentence, therefore, ran thus, supposing Christ 
spoke in Syro-Greek :— 

“Thou,” pointing to the disciple, “ art called Petros (masculine 
gender, proper name), but on this stone Petra (feminine) I will 
build my Charch.” 

Probably, however, Christ spoke in Aramaic or Syro-Chaldaic 
and used the word “ Kipha,” which is a feminine noun, and has xo 
masculine. He therefore said, “ Thou art called Kipha (the rock, 
the base, the woman) and on this Kipha (the woman) I will build 
my Church.” 


10. ‘“ Rivers of Life, or Faiths of Man.” Forlong, Vol. II,, p. 180. 
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Peter was simply used as an object for a symbolical lesson in 
the most esoteric mystery, yet the meaning of which would be 
fully understood by those present, with full knowledge of the 
typology used, and of which there was no other interpretation 
permissible. 


For what does the word Kipha imply? In all archaic 
phraseology—Sanscrit, Egyptian, Chaldaic, Chinese, Hebrew, etc. 
—Khevah signified the Mother of the Seven Powers of Heaven, 
whose symbols were the stone, place, seat, pillar, mount, founda- 
tion, base, and tower. She was represented as the centre of 
motion, the vortex of creation, the revolving stone or wheel of celes- 
tial activity, the nucleus of the Creative Spirit, and inspirer or 
contents of the Divine attributes. The Stone is the sign of Power, 
the puissance, the might, that bears and performs all things. It 
is the inner potency that by inherent strength supports the uni- 
verse, and is always used in connection with the Divine Feminine. 
It is the Potential of the Active. In the mystery of the Yod sign 
of ten in the Jewish ritual it stands for the hand and foot of the 
Creatrix Chavah or Eve, the Mother of Life. The foot the foun- 
dation, the hand the former, or shaper, as in the Egyptian Khevah, 
the Mother of the Beginnings. 


Thus symbology enlightens another misunderstood and much 
debated saying of the Christ, when he told Peter that “ He that is 
washed needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit." 
He here illustrated by recognised typology, that if the foundation 
were pure, so would the superstructure be, and as the foundation, 
the feet, were always associated with the feminine qualities, he 
inferred that the feminine nature was the true and only foundation, 
thus emphasising the previous lesson on Khefa, the stone on which 
the living Church of God, the Elohim, was to be built. Only 
through the feminine creative power could things be bound or 
loosed, only through the feminine virtues, Love, Mercy, Faith, 
Patience, Wisdom, Power, and Holiness, could the Kingdom of God 
be formed, and the Kingdom stand. 


The symbol of the key or keys discloses a like origin from 
ancient typology, and denotes the feminine supremacy. The key 
being always associated with the Divine Mother, who held the keys 
of life and death. She is the Celestial Virgin who guards the ways 
and who in herself includes the treasure, and as thus would be 
understood by the disciples. 


In the original Hebrew the Church and the Kingdom are both 
of the feminine gender. 


11. John xiii., to. 











if 
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When Christ states that he is the door, he again used sym- 
bology that was perfectly understood in its literal and esoteric 
sense by his hearers. He said, “I am Daleth,” “woman” the door 
of life, the door of the Divine Intelligence, the gate into know- 
ledge. Daleth is the fourth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, and 
stands for the Way of life and the Feminine Intelligence, Binah, 
the divine Woman. It is the light of the soul that sees into the 
heart of things. 

In the Egyptian theology it was taught that only when man 
had passed through the seven circles or cycles of change and illu- 


sion, the worlds of forms, did the door of the Divine Intelligence - 


open, and he saw the great vision of the One, the Supreme Unity 
and Cause of all phenomena. So also with the Hebrews the 
opening of the door Daleth, signified the entrance into Life, into 
the new life, that could only be through the feminine. It is the 
door of utterance, of the spoken word, of the ecstatic vision. 


Christ, therefore, made known to all, that in him was the 
Woman-nature, that only through the door of re-birth could the 
new life be attained, only through the door of the divine Wisdom, 
the Spirit of Holiness, could the strayed sheep of humanity enter 
the heavenly fold. 

“T, woman, the feminine nature, Daleth, am the door of the 
sheep.” 

And here again Christ uses for “ fold,” the word “ Heth,” the 
enclosure, the safe place, symbolical of the Great Mother. The letter 
H, Heth in the Hebrew, is the type letter of the Motherhood, 
being designated the letter out of which all came, the Father and 
the Son included. It was also primarily the type-letter of the 
original Jehovah, the female Deity, who in the dawn of creation 
laid the foundations and fixed the four corners of the universe, 
and as such was always regarded and definitely understood. 

“ All,” said the Rabbins, “ came out of the letter ‘Heth,’ the 
sacred Fold.” 

The Mount or Mountain was also symbolical of the Divine 
Mother. Moses ascended the Mount to hear the Law of Elohim, 
the Mother. The vision of the archetypal World can only be 
vouchsafed to those souls that are purified by the ascent to the 
Mount, or the abode of the divine Virtues of the Spirit. 


Christ swept away in one sentence the superstructure of tradi- 
tion and superstition that had concealed this spiritual truth under 
the grossest material misrepresentation, when he declared that 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, should the Father 
be worshipped . “ God,” he states, “is @ Spirit,” not the Spirit, be 
it noted, “and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 


Sa 
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and in truth.” That is to say, the ascent to the Mount must be 
made in a purified manhood, in the supreme sanctification of the 
masculine phase of humanity. The conception of the Male 
Divinity was but one phase of the manifestation of ¢#e Spirit, but 
it must achieve its apotheosis in the divine Holiness. 


Now, in studying these great subjects we must divest our 
minds of personalities. We must consider these concrete types 
and differentiated emblems and symbols as simply expressions of 
thought-development through the incentive of human experience 
and human needs. The phraseology used was explanatory of the 
things meant and needed. It was based on the verities of life, on 
the elemental facts of human existence. 

As Christ was imbued with the Holy Spirit of the Divine 
Feminine, He saw that the Fatherhood, the paternity of the race, 
was impure and degraded, that through the abuse of sexual rela- 
tions humanity was becoming an open sore, sick unto death, and 
that the offspring produced were the children of the Devil instead 
of the Sons and daughters of God. He used the type language of 
the age, he showed that the race had forsaken the true path, had 
forgotten the only door that led to life and righteousness, the pure 
manhood and womanhood, the consecrated Motherhood. He called 
upon men to rise above the sensual nature, to ascend the Mount 
in their own souls, to be pure even as the type-Father of spiritual 
conception was pure. He made use of all the known feminine 
symbols to indicate that through the purity of woman, through the 
inculcation of the feminine virtues, could the Kingdom alone be 
implanted in the hearts of men. “ The Kingdom of God,” the 
Divine Woman, he declared was within every human being. In 
yourselves must the sacred tree of Life grow, in yourselves must 
the pure sources of water flow, in your own hearts must you open 
the door to the divine Intelligence, the Wisdom that will make you 
wise to Salvation. “I,” he said, “am the Woman in Man. I rend 
the veil that hides from you the true self, the Shekinah, that is the 
true humanity.!2_ I rend the veil of hypocrisy, cant, sham, preju- 
dice, insincerity, and falsehood that conceals the eternal truth.” 
Christ preached the human religion, the religion of the unity of 
humanity, the universality of the kingdom of the Mother, embrac- 
ing all Her Children. It was the religion of the heart attuned to 
God’s law and God’s righteousness. The religion of works, not 
words, by which men would know that it was wrought by God. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” There was no other stan- 
dard for the Sons of Elohim, the Eternal Mother. 


12. According to the Jews, the Shekinah, the Divine Feminine, is the true 
Humanity united to the Divinity in the full development of the race. 
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The servant sins, for he remaineth not in the House (the 
Kingdom of God) for ever, he goes out and returns te expatiate 
that sin, to retrieve his shortcomings in many re-births, but the 
Son returneth never, having once entered the Father’s house, he is 
pure even as the Father is pure. Christ’s ritual was conduct. His 
Church, the human soul. Ceremonial observance was of no avail, 
when the truths symbolised were disregarded or overlaid with 
falsehood. And he declares that the Spirit of Truth in man would 
reprove the world of sin, and of judgment, and lead eventually 
into all truth. 

For this reason men and women now rejudge the more in- 
quisitorially, the more uncompromisingly the dicta and codes laid 
down by male-assumption and the masculine intellect, un- 
enlightened and unaided by the intuition and wisdom of the 
feminine nature. We are delving down to the hidden layers of 
things, the inner life of being, and the eternal verities that under- 
lay all the myths, traditions, and religions of olden times. 

We see more clearly man’s misunderstanding and misapplication 
of the realities of life through a superficial knowledge of them, 
seeing them only from the objective side, and being totally ignorant 
of the subjective cause of all phenomena. Priestly dogmas have 
been the cause of bloody wars, horrible tortures, and frightful 
butcheries. They are still the source of much of the discord, 
malice and uncharitableness in the world, and have in many in- 
stances been the greatest curse of humanity. 

For the basic Oneness has been lost sight of, and men have 
exalted their own sophistries and imaginations of the truth. 

The cause of this discordance between theory and conduct lies 
in the evolution of the soul in the truths of belief. Man has first 
to believe, then to do. For a belief, for a dogma, for a creed, for a 
ritual, man will fight, suffer and die; it is, in the masculine nature 
and consequent undeveloped psychology, easier than living up to 
the principle of the truth. When the woman in man is developed 
the faith in truth becomes doing. There is no need of vehement 
assertion, that is outward, the crucial test is the life, and that is 
inward, an influence diffusing, not an opinion declaimed. The 
man fights for a faith to make it a certainty, a truth The woman 
no longer fights for it, for she has it. 

In the ancient mythologies, the sun, the male, is always re- 
presented as being within the crescent of the moon, the female, 
denoting that the female element absorbs or assimilates the mas- 
culine, and when we see that this symbol has ever been associated 
with the occult truth that Isis, the Mother, is more powerful in in- 
fluence than Osiris, the Son, we can more fully understand its 
sublime cosmic significance in the evolution of the race. 
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The Christos, the Divine Life, liberated the woman in the 
human soul from the thrall, the bondage of sex and custom, from 
the tyranny of priestcraft, from the arrogance of opinion, from the 
subserviency of inferiority, Christ declared that “the last shall be 
first and the first last,” in the kingdom of Heaven. Heaven again 
being in the Hebrew, a feminine noun, and on/y applicable in the 
feminine sense. 


He taught to those whose eyes and understandings were 
opened, that the reign of the masculine ideal of force and self- 
interest was over, that mankind was gradually evolving to the like- 
ness of the Divine Feminine, the ideal of love and self-sacrifice, 
through higher perceptions of the prerogatives of Fatherhood, 
through an enlightened conception of the glory of Motherhood. He 
was able to state that He was the Light of the World, for through 
the ages was not the Son of the Mother the Light-bringer to the 
children of the night? He could declare he was the Truth, for 
was not he the Son of the Spirit of all Truth, the Truth that makes 
free the sin-bound souls of men? 


He, the strong Son of Love, the Supreme Divine Principle, 
could with authority give the new commandment, “ Love one an- 
other,” and make Love, in its purity, the test of cond*ct. 


“If, therefore,” he says, “I am free from the toils of sense, 
the bonds of desire, and the stings of hate, ye shall be free also. 
Ye have the power in yourselves to trample down the lower nature, 
to rise to the higher, and to be pure of hatred and all uncleanness, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake, that Kingdom of Heaven ye 
can form in yourselves, and when formed ye shall never see death.” 


Is it strange that Christ, the Adonai, the Manifestor of the 
Divine Mother, the Personification of the ideal Fatherhood, was 
blasphemed and crucified? For He spoke to a people deaf to the 
Word of the Spirit, blind with the lust of the flesh, full of hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, sunk in iniquity and racial de- 
generacy in consequence of their deflection from the natural law 
of generation. Diseased in body and mind, the people had no 
light, no truth, no life in them. 

And we may well ask, are the ears yet open to hear Him? Are 
the eyes yet holden that they cannot perceive Him, the Christos, 
the Son of the Immaculate Virgin? Are the times not ready for 
the transfiguration on the Mount of God of all the sons of men? 
Is the race climbing the steep ascent of Calvary, crucifying its 
lusts, passions, and unnatural desires in Golgotha, the place of 
death, the mortuary of the lower self, and rising to the highest in 
the regeneration of body, mind and soul, perfected after the Like- 
ness that is seen on the Mount of Divine aspiration? 
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All down the ages, in the deepest recesses of the human heart, 
the Voice of Truth has been calling, “ Prepare to meet thy God, 
the Eternal Mother, who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
and none but the pure in heart can see the Elohim, the Mother of 
Life.” 

And here no anthropomorphism is intended, but a statement of 
the eternal principle governing actions and determining effects. 

Religion—-Truth, and Science—Knowledge, working together 
will achieve the second coming of the Christos, the Divine Life, 
through a recognition of the Divine Femininity of the Cosmos. In 
the ancient Faiths all conceptions of the Beautiful, the True, the 
Just, and the Good, were centred in the Feminine Ideal, sym- 
bolised by the Mother-Nature. From that original conception the 
race has never departed, without incurring disaster and retribution. 
Christ “in the Eternal-Feminine of his Soul” taught again this 
supreme truth in the esoteric symbology of his day, and declared 
that in the future evolution of humanity, the Son of Man, per- 
fected, shall appear in the clouds, 7.¢., in the Breath of the Mother 
of Life; with the sign of the Son of Man, Holiness to the Lord, 
Adonai, the pure love principle; in the Power of Shaddai, the 
Almighty Mother; and in the undimmed glory of the Shekinah, 
the Divine Feminine. Moreover, the Son of Man shall, in that 
supreme phase of evolution, send his angels, his perfected virtues 
of the Spirit—with the great sound of a trumpet—the Word of 
Truth—to gather together his elect from the four winds; meaning 
that the Christos, the Divine Life in the Soul, will, through the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, gather, attract to itself all that is beautiful, 
pure and good, from the Spirit of Wisdom and Understanding, of 
Science and Might,!8 who in Herself included all Spirits.” And 
thus, as the Mother in physical form makes the child, so in the 
spiritual, the Divine Feminine creates humanity after her own 
likeness. 

FRANCES SWINEY. 


13. See ‘*The Kabbalah Unveiled.” Macgregor Mathers, p.p. 132-3. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
IIL. 


GIVEN my training, my temperament, and my early environment 
—as already described—it was inevitable that, after graduating in 
Sunday School work, I should pass on to the rank of a “loca 
preacher,” and thence to the rank of an ordained minister. I can 
now see that it was also inevitable that I should sooner or later 
apostatize. The very fact that my office would compel me, not 
only to engage in the very congenial social services which a Chris- 
tian minister has to render, but also to concentrate my studious 
attention upon Christian dogmatics, would hasten my change of 
belief. As a layman I might long have shirked the task of severely 
criticising the articles of my creed, and confined my attention to 
the humanistic side of my religion. But, as a preacher, I was both 
an exponent and a defender of the faith; and the attempt to equip 
myself for the defence soon betrayed to me that there was practic- 
ally no defence at all. The present instalment of these “ Notes,” 
however,, has to deal with preparation for and entry into the 
ministry; leaving to the next instalment the story of the com- 
mencement of my—fortunate—apostasy. As I cannot dissociate 
from the more or less religious influences that went to mould my 
character when in its early state of plasticity, the strenuousness of 
the political and social life of the times, I must preface the narra- 
tive of my entry into the ministry by a few additional secular 
allusions. 


To an observant and sympathetic young man, the ’forties and 
“fifties of the nineteenth century gave no encouragement to either 
mental or spiritual stagnation. I was still quite young when the 
Irish Famine occurred, and Peel’s Free Trade measures were 
passed. But I was old enough to know that the Irish Famine 
made an impression upon the public mind such as few subsequent 
events have done. Relief was given by all who had anything to 
give, often at the cost of very real self-denial. Nor did the Anti- 
Corn Law agitation occur early enough to prevent us from 
zealously taking sides. The “ boys” of our household all became 
ardent Free Traders. Of course, none of us had votes; but our 
oldest brother could already use pen and platform, and even | 
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could wear Free Trade colours and shout. That was the begin- 
ning of my political activity. There have been no general elec- 
tions since in which I have not taken a more or less active part— 
as one of the most Radical of the Radicals, until Socialism passed 
out of the debating class into the arena of actual pclitics, and gave 
me an opportunity of enlisting under the Red Flag. 

The year 1848, the critical year for British Chartism, the year 
of revolutionary successes and fiaschi abroad, made us revolu- 
tionaries; and we used to declaim Ebenezer Eliot’s “ People’s 
Anthem.” “God bless the people,” were words that were often on 
our lips—“ The people, Lord, the people; not kings and thrones, 
but men!” A local railway was then being constructed, and 
navvies were very much in evidence in our town, affording me my 
earliest opportunity of trying to come into contact with such men 
in the character of a sympathetic religious visitor to their tem- 
porary huts. There was a genuinely religious tinge in the effusion 
with which we quoted, “ Flowers of thy heart, O Lord, are they ” ; 
and it was not from lack of a sense of humour that we resented the 
half-serious witticism of a member of a minister’s household, who 
remarked, “ What pretty little buds the navvies are!” The revo- 
lutionary movements on the Continent during 1848 and following 
years, were brought the closer to us and were kept more con- 
tinuously in our minds by the frequent presence in our streets of 
members of the exiled French Royal family, as well as by the 
fact that Louis Napoleon had been living within a few hundred 
yards of our house, not long before he made his fateful landing in 
France. 

British domestic politics during the ’fifties offered little that 
was sensational; but our foreign relations and the condition of 
Europe made amends for the lack of interest at home. Through- 
out the decade, the wonderful drama of the Italian political revival, 
with its startling situations and its brilliant and noble-minded 
heroes, was watched by the British people with a sympathetic in- 
terest almost as keen as if the Italians had belonged to our own 
nation. And in the middle of the ’fifties came the Crimean War, 
breaking our long peace. We rose to it—unwisely, doubtless, but 
enthusiastically. For a time we sang lustily, “ Hurrah for the Red, 
White, and Blue!” Soon there came the tales of the winter in the 
trenches ; and we sickened of the war. Then we sang, “ Jeannette 
and Jeannot,” the burden of which was that “those who made the 
quarrel” ought to be “the only ones to fight.” 

But even the Crimean War was eclipsed, in British hearts, by 
the nightmare of the Indian Mutiny. 

These great national episodes thrilled our little household. 
They made us ardent politicians, and enthusiastic patriots. Cer- 
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tainly, their general tendency was to evoke sympathy, to diver 
attention from personal to national and international interests, and 
thus to stimulate religious, as well as political, zeal. 

This secular digression must include mention of a few of th 
more prominent lecturers who were then stumping the country, 
and whose propagandism of free political, social, and theologicd 
views was by no means without an influence upon my mind. They 
did not really affect my orthodoxy, but they helped to save me 
from a bigotted narrowness, and thus widened my outlook, while 
they stimulated my zeal. To me their democratic views, ther 
insistence upon liberty of thought and action, their broad philan- 
thropy, were but parts of my own religious syllabus, and their 
eloquent presentment of them encouraged me to pursue the course 
I had marked out. Among these lecturers were such men as 
Henry Vincent, Thomas Cooper, and George Dawson. At pre- 
sent, my most vivid recollection of Vincent is connected with his 
breathless perorations, which were veritable sours de force. Of 
Thomas Cooper’s bitterly critical historical lectures I now recollect 
only the phrase “ carotid-artery-cutting Castlereagh,” though | 
know that at the time those lectures helped me to read history with 
a more keenly critical eye. George Dawson appealed to a some- 
what different audience, but was scarcely less pronouncedly pro- 
gressive than the others. I very much enjoyed his crisp epigram- 
matic style. One of our first influential woman-lecturers was Mrs. 
Clara Lucas Balfour, who, though she occasionally occupied the 
Total Abstinence platform, made her most effective appearances 
when lecturing on literary, biographical, and ethical topics. 

I may add that I connected myself with the teetotal move- 
ment when quite a boy; and at different periods of my life have 
been an active teetotal propagandist, at one time taking the leader- 
ship of a Good Templar Lodge connected with a church of which 
I was the pastor. I soon separated myself from the Good 
Templars, disgusted with the frivolous pretension of secret signs 
and passwords, and especially with the absurd strictness of their 
pledge. Though I have remained an abstainer, I have never en- 
dorsed the demands for total abolition, and have always strongly 
insisted that the only way materially to diminish drunkenness is to 
improve the economic and social condition of the people. The 
drunkenness of to-day is much more a consequence of poverty than 
a cause of it. 


As I have said, it was inevitable that, after graduating in 
Sunday School work, I should pass on to the rank of a “ Local 
Preacher.” There were many village pulpits to be filled; and every 
young man who had the requisite gifts was pressed into the work. 
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In many cases, zeal and a little fluency in speech were held to be 
gifts sufficient to qualify for addressing village audiences. When 
a fair amount of education was added, that was all to the good; 
though some of the more simple-minded of the members of the 
Wesleyan Church were apt to think that much literary education 
had a tendency to diminish zeal. 

I have reason to believe that many of my co-religionists 
destined me, not only to the work of lay-preaching, but also to 
that of the ministry, long before I had seriously thought of either. 
The hesitation which kept me back for a time was due, not to 
lack of zeal, but to a constitutional timidity, from which half-a- 
century of pulpit and platform speaking, and of knocking about in 
the world, have not quite freed me. It was not the criticism of 
my audiences that frightened me—it was my self-criticism. Whilst 
young men who could scarcely construct a grammatical sentence 
allowed their zeal full play without experiencing any trepidation, 
I was painfully conscious of the slightest blunder into which my 
nervousness happened to betray me. Thus, while, from an educa- 
tional standpoint, I was far better equipped for preaching than 
some of my colleagues, from the pietistic standpoint I was guilty 
of being anxious about “excellency of speech,” when my mind 
should have been occupied solely with “declaring the wisdom of 
God.” Hence, preaching was to me a much harder task than it 
was to those whose gifts were limited to pious zeal and a fluent 
tongue, for some of whom, indeed, public speaking had a veritable 
fascination. 

However, my creed, my determination to subordinate all the 
concerns of life to religion, and my profound interest in my fellow- 
men, left me no alternative but to preach . The office of “ local” 
preacher involved no renunciation of my secular duties, it was one 
from which I could retire at any time, and it afforded opportuni- 
ties of great usefulness. I “took my courage in both hands,” 
and threw myself heartily into the work. There was not a little 
connected with it that was very enjoyable. [I delighted in inter- 
course with the simple villagers, the long walks into the country 
gave me a great deal of pleasure, and I derived from the work 
the consciousness that I was doing my duty. 

In my sermons, there was, from the first, an avoidance of the 
“terrors of the law.” It has always been the tendency of my 
mind to aim at the sympathetic human touch. This I did with- 
out effort ; it required a conscious effort for me to dwell upon the 
specifically dogmatic side in religion. At this early date, as during 
the whole of my preaching years, my specially “good times” in 
the pulpit have been when my subject has been the most 
humanistic. 
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As it had been inevitable that I should pass from the Sunday 
School to the lay pulpit, my qualifications also made it inevitable 
that I should pass from the rank of the “local” preacher to that 
of the ordained minister. In these “ Notes,” I have treated all 
that preceded this stage in my life as merely preparatory. To me, 
at the time, the entry upon the duties of a Wesleyan Methodist 
minister formed the definitive step of my life. ‘What I then 
undertook was to be the work of the whole of my future. I be- 
came, in fact, a member of a corporation that guaranteed me a 
pulpit and a pastorate in perpetuity, with a pension in old age. If 
I remained content—as a Christian pastor ought to do—with the 
simple style of life which the modest stipend secured for me, | 
should need to have no anxiety about ways and means, and might 
devote all my time and energies to the work of the ministry. That 
phrase—“ the work of the ministry”—had a momentous signific- 
ance to me. It still has a momentous significance to me, when 
regarded from the standpoint of the Christian Church. There is 
no human career which—from that standpoint—is in any way com- 
parable with it. It is acareer to which one has a “divine call,” and 
in which one has to expound and enforce what are held to be the 
loftiest and the most awful truths. Of course, the minister was 
not, in my opinion, a sacerdos; but he was nevertheless a man 
divinely set apart to a peculiarly divine office. It was in this 
spirit that I entered upon my new work. 

The tests through which a candidate for the Wesleyan 
ministry has to pass are both numerous and severe. He must first 
become a fully accredited local preacher, and that involves a pro- 
bation of six or twelve months, a searching examination as to 
character, belief, and qualifications, at a Local Preachers’ Meeting ; 
and a subsequent enquiry at each recurring quarterly Local 
Preachers’ Meeting respecting his moral character, doctrine, abili- 
ties, attention to his appointments, and observance of the Wes- 
leyan discipline. The next step is his recommendation as a can- 
didate for the ministry, by the superintendent minister, to the 
Quarterly Meeting of the circuit. If that meeting endorses the 
recommendation, his case is passed on to the annual District Meet- 
ing (or Synod), where he has to undergo a still more searching 
examination. The final examinations are then conducted by the 
Conference. AA trial sermon has to be preached in connection 
with each of these three stages in his candidature. The accepted 
candidate is sent either to one of the Wesleyan Theological Col- 
leges, where he remains for several years; or he is at once ap- 
pointed to a “circuit.” He has to remain on probation for four 
years (the years spent at the College being reckoned as one of the 
probationary years); and then he is ordained, by imposition of 
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hands by three of the senior members of the Conference. Though 
he assumes the courtesy title of “ Reverend” on becoming a pro- 
bationer, he is not a fully accredited Wesleyan minister until he 
has received ordination. In my time, there were only two Wes- 
leyan Theological Colleges; and as the demand for additional 
ministers was generally large, many of the probationers were sent 
out at once into circuit work. At that date, the probationer was 
frequently lodged with his superintendent minister, who was sup- 
posed to superintend the young man’s studies. 


I was neither sent to a Theological College, nor lodged with 
a senior minister ; a fact which, in the opinion of some, may partly 
account for my subsequent secession. The only special study 
needed in my case was of a theological character. I was expected 
to make myself familiar with the works of such writers as Pearson, 
Paley, Butler, and a number of what were then regarded as Wes- 
leyan classics. In particular, I was recommended to study Wat- 
son’s “ Theological Institutes,’ a work in three volumes, by a 
scholarly Wesleyan minister of the early part of the last century. 
This work, written in the ’twenties, was intended to provide “a 
body of divinity adapted to the present state of theological litera- 
ture; neither Calvinistic on the one hand, nor Pelagian on the 
other .. . in a form adapted to the use of young ministers and 
students.” It had a great vogue, and even attracted the attention 
of some of the German theologians. I have not looked into it for 
very many years, and am, therefore, not now qualified to express 
an opinion upon it. But I remember that the portions of it that 
interested me most were the very lengthy extracts which Watson 
had made from other authors. Watson also compiled a Theo- 
logical Dictionary. For church history, I had Mosheim’s, as well 
as other histories, at my disposal; and Bohn’s edition of Neander’s 
Church History was available as an antidote to Strauss, though to 
most of us younger men Strauss was at that time little more than 
a name. 

But my principal task in preparing for my theological exami- 
nations consisted in mastering a long array of Scriptural proofs of 
Wesleyan doctrine. What may be called the official doctrine of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church is contained in the first fifty-three 
of Wesley’s “ Sermons,” and in his “ Notes on the New Testa- 
ment.” The “Model Deed for the Settlement of Chapels,” upon 
which the trust-deeds of all Wesleyan Chapels were—and are ?— 
based, has this clause: “ Provided always, that the persons preach 
no other doctrine than is contained in Mr. Wesley’s ‘ Notes on the 
New Testament,’ and four volumes of ‘Sermons.’” But, as a 
whole commentary and four volumes of sermons could not be con- 
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veniently used as an apparatus for examination purposes, and a: 
the special interrogatories which Wesley had left for the examina- 
tion of candidates had ceased to be adequate, a document con- 
taining some forty-two questions on doctrine and discipline was 
drawn up, and—in my time, whatever may be the case now—was 
placed in the hands of candidates for the ministry, to guide them 
in their preparation for examination. The answers which the 
candidates were expected to give had to include a copious array of 
Scripture texts as proofs. If, in using these texts, we assumed 
the plenary inspiration of the Bible, and indulged in a non-critical 
selection of passages from all parts of the Bible without regard to 
their context, or to their original reference, we might plead in jus- 
tification the example of most of the divines who were then re- 
garded as authorities, and especially such an eminent authority as 
Bishop Pearson, who “ proves” his positions in the same way on 
almost every page of his “ Exposition of the Creed.” 


The theology of these examination questions is essentially 
that which is common to all Arminian Evangelicals ; but its special 
character consists in the prominence it gives to several of the 
articles of faith. “How do you prove the Eternal Sonship of 
the second person in the Trinity? ” is a question which echoes a 
controversy in which a talented Wesleyan minister had taken a 
very prominent part. Of course, the “essential Divinity of the 
Son of God,” and “the distinct personality and proper Deity of 
the Holy Ghost,” are emphatically insisted upon. So is the univer- 
sality of the “inherent depravity consequent upon Adam’s sin”; 
as well as the correlative doctrine that “ Our Lord has made atone- 
ment for the sins of the whole world.” “Pardon, justification, and 
adoption,” are “ substantially the same act of God, viewed . . . as 
a Sovereign, a Judge, and a Father.” “The direct witness of the 
Spirit” is an “ immediate result of justification,” and is “the privi- 
lege of all Christian believers.” A crucial question, to which, of 
course, an affirmative answer has to be given by the candidate is: 

“ Although, as we believe, justification, the witness of the 
Spirit, and regeneration, are co-existent (that is, they are be- 
stowed upon us in the same moment of time), is there not, in 
the order of thinking, a succession of one to the other? and 
between the two latter, is there not a relation resembling that 
of cause and effect ?” 
The candidate has to show how justification differs from regenera- 
tion and from sanctification, and to believe that the state of “entire 
sanctification,” or “ perfect love,” is “attainable in the present life 
by all believers.” The perseverance of the saints is conditional ; 
“the same body, in the popular sense of that term,” will be raised 
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again; and “the happiness of the righteous, and the punishment 
of the wicked, in a future state, will be strictly and literally eter- 
nal.” The candidate is also asked: “Do you believe the Chris- 
tian Sabbath to be a Divine institution, of perpetual and universal 
obligation to the Christian Church?” In a subsequent instalment 
of these “ Notes,” I shall have to tell how it came to pass that this 
last dogma formed the technical ground of my secession from the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. 


Until I hunted up a copy of this document for the purposes 
of these “ Notes,” I had scarcely looked at it since I passed my ~ 
final exam. The re-reading of it now has made me keenly con- 
scious of the distance I have travelled. In those days of long 
ago, the document was to me a kind of précis of the Divine Statute 
Book. That some of its propositions were mysterious, incompre- 
hensible, was to me only what could be expected in a statement of 
revealed truth. That some of the tenets were heart-rending in 
their awful severity was but a part of the mysterious and apparently 
necessary Divine economy of the universe. The whole system of 
theology was flooded with the glamour of a supposed revelation. 
I saw infinite love in the death of Christ for all; I saw divine 
justice in the eternal damnation of the impenitent. This justice, 
certainly, was horrible—so horrible that I shrank as much as pos- 
sible from contemplating it; but I found no way of rejecting the 
dogma. All I could do in the matter was to hope that, after all, 
there might be other and unknown ways than the dogmatic way 
by which the Divine justice could be satisfied. I bowed to the 
creed, and gave myself up to the work of its exposition and 
enforcement. 

Of course, this document has long lost its glamour in my esti- 
mation. Indeed, I never cease to wonder at my former too docile 
and strangely uncritical assent to its propositions. It is now, so 
far as I am concerned, simply a medley of scraps of ancient and 
medizval speculation, of metaphysical absurdities, of physical im- 
possibilities. It presents a conception of a Divine Being, from 
imitating whose character any good man would righteously shrink. 
It contradicts science, it misinterprets the Bible, it makes uncritical 
use of corrupt texts. My love of love, my hate of hate, my sense 
of justice, my knowledge of history and of science, in a word, my 
religion—all compel me to repudiate it. Whatever may be the 
truth as to the economy of the universe, this document does not 
contain that truth. The love, the tenderness, the self-sacrifice, the 
beauty of the lives of many who accepted, or who still accept, this 
creed—such beauty exists in spite, not as the result, of its accept- 
ance. The pleading, longing, indestructible humanity of the wor- 
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shippers is ever attempting to read into this cruel code of dogmas 
something that is not there, something that shall prevent it from 
crushing the hearts of those who accept it. 


I accepted the creed, and pledged myself to teach it. There- 
by, in common with multitudes of young men who are every 
year doing a similar thing, I placed myself in a position in which 
no one ought to be allowed to place himself without more know- 
ledge and experience than can possibly be acquired by a young 
man. Neither the lawyer nor the judge is required to defend 
the law which he expounds or executes. The physician is per- 
fectly at liberty to change his treatment of his patients whenever 
his judgment tells him that he has been wrong. The professor 
of science welcomes new knowledge, even when it contradicts what 
he has hitherto held to be truth. But the minister of the Gospel 
not only has to expound a certain system of doctrine: he has also 
to believe that that system is divine truth. His office is not to 
discover new truth—he already has the truth; he pledges himself 
to adhere to that truth, and to confine his work to the elucidation 
of it, to the clearing away of difficulties in the understanding of it, 
and to the defence of it. But what if he discovers that that to 
the exposition of which he has vowed his life is not the truth? 

What right has any young man—what right had I at the time 
at which I became a minister, to assume that I positively knew the 
truth? As a rule, the candidate for ordination knows little of 
theological controversy outside of his sectarian exegetics and 
apologetics. He knows little, if anything, of the world He has 
not lived long enough to understand even his own self. I venture 
to say that I was more widely conversant with theological contro- 
versy, with the world, with my own self, than very many who go 
straight from a narrow-thoughted home into ecclesiastically-toned 
schools, thence into the comradeship of clerical coteries in the 
university, and thence directly into pulpits where they have to 
preach to men and women, many of whom are immensely their 
superiors in knowledge and experience. Yet I hold that it was a 
cruel kindness to permit me to bind myself with the bonds of a 
metaphysical creed which I had had only too little opportunity of 
attempting to understand. 

How the Christian pulpit is to be otherwise filled, is a ques- 
tion I am not called upon to answer. It cannot be right, especially 
in such an age of revolutionary criticism as our own, to fill it Ly 
victimising young men who are under the hypnotism of a very im- 
perfectly instructed zeal, and to whom, when their eyes are 
opened, the only honest course is to fall back into the ranks of the 
laity, though they are excruciatingly unqualified for any lay career. 
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Of the young men whose eyes get opened, not all, afas! return to 
the ranks of the laity. Some palter with their consciences by suw- 
stituting a shadowy idealism for the positive creed which they 
have given up; while others—and this is even worse—believe one 
thing while pretending to believe another. The nineteenth century 
tried the consciences of the clergy; the twentieth century will try 
their consciences much more severely. 


AN OLD RATIONALIST. 


[To be continued.] 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review’ is occasionally 

set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 

icular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 

sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 

zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


FAIR TRADE v. FREE TRADE: 
COBDEN’S UNREALISED IDEAL. 


IN treating such a comprehensive subject as Tariff Reform in the 
limited space at disposal, no attempt is made to enlarge upon facts 
already well known to those who have made a study of it; but 
rather is it the object of this essay to put forward those facts in as 
simple and direct a way as possible, and in a form easily under- 
stood by the working classes, whose interests are so closely bound 
up with this question, yet whose scant leisure prevents their 
gaining any but the most superficial knowledge of the subject; 
and who, in consequence, fall a ready prey to professional Free 
Traders, often, indeed, merely the paid agents of foreign countries. 


Inquiring, first of all, into the meaning of “ Political Economy,” 
“ Protection,” and “ Free Trade,” we will pass on to consider what 
effect Free Trade has had on the Industries of the country, and 
welfare of the working classes; and, finally, some of the proposed 
remedies to take its place. 

“ Political Economy,” then, according to a generally accepted 
definition, is “The science which is concerned with the production, 
distribution, and exchange of wealth,” or “A study of man’s ac- 
tions in the ordinary business of life, inquiring how he gets his 
income, and how he spends it.” No real science of Political 
Economy, however, appears to have been known, until it was con- 
structed by Adam Smith in the 18th century; from which date 
only, it can be said to have existed as a separate branch of human 
knowledge. His great work, “The Wealth of Nations,” was 
written more with the object of exposing existing anomalies, anti- 
quated regulations, and general ignorance and prejudice, than it 
was of formulating any hard and fast rules for the future. The 
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term “ Protection,” next claims our attention, used, as it is, in so 
many different senses, and conveying quite opposite meanings to 
different people. Protection is defined as being, “ A theory of the 
proper attitude of Governments towards the industrial develop- 
ment of a nation”; and its advocates believe that “the Govern- 
ment should aid in the development of the citizen and of the 
natural resources of the country, which aid can best be given by 
the judicious stimulation of certain industries.” 

Free Trade, on the other hand, is defined as “ consisting of 
the exchange of commodities, each country producing what the 
soil, climate, and habits of the people render most beneficial to 
itself.” 

We now pass on to consider a few of the more important 
arguments advanced by advocates of Free Trade against this 
“proposed aid to certain industries "—the aim and object of which 
is to place this country on equal terms with other countries; and 
without which, there can be no fair exchange between them; no 
real Free Trade in the full meaning of the word; and without 
which, we can never hope to see universal Free Trade established. 

First, they tell us that “all obstacles in the way of trade are 
bad; therefore, any freeing of the market, however limited, is 
better than nothing.” In making this statement, however, they 
quite forget to mention that Free Trade—to be equitable—must 
be universal, which it is not at the present time. Again, although 
acknowledging that every diminution in the number of exports is 
bad, they persistently affirm that “ protection” is no remedy; that 
exports pay for imports; and that the real remedy is to be found 
in fresh markets and expansion of the Empire. The answer to 
this, of course, is that a one-sided Free Trade is gradually tending 
to destroy our industries, which, once lost, can never be revived— 
other countries having in the meantime secured our markets. They 
next affirm, that a protective tariff, however small, will immediately 
send up the price of bread and meat. But there is no foundation 
for this statement, for the price of bread is less to-day in “ pro- 
tected” Germany, than it is in Free Trade England. One of the 
favourite arguments of opponents of Tariff Reform is that “the 
loaf was four times its present price before the repeal of the corn 
tax—that directly it was repealed, both became cheaper—and that 
it was owing to this that trade immediately prospered.” But the 
Right Hon. John Morley, in his “Life of Cobden,” gives the price 
of the loaf in 1845 as 53d.; while, in a return given in the Board 
of Trade Labour Gazette, showing the average prices of a 
4lb. loaf on April 1st, 1909, we find that the mean price of bread 
for the whole of Great Britain was 5.9d.; while the highest prices 
were—7d. in the Northern Counties and Scotland, and 6}d. in the 
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Mid, East, and S.W. Counties. The following prices, before re- 
peal and after—the former taken from a Cobden Club pamphlet, 
and the latter from Blue Book, Cd. 1761, make very interesting read- 
ing. They are as follows:— 

PRICES BEFORE REPEAL. PRICES IN 1602. 

Meat Beef ... 8d. o}d., 113d. 
Butter . Butter ... 13}d, 143d. 
Cheese ... 64d. 
From this, it appears that the price of these three great necessaries 
of life has greatly risen under Free Trade—cheese, the great 
stand-by of the labourer, being nearly double its former price ; 
which certainly looks as if Free Trade, if it has done anything, 
has raised the price of food. 

Let us now consider what effect sixty years of Free Trade 
has had on the industries of the country and welfare of the work- 
ing classes. The number of the unemployed, given at the late 
General Election, was one million, which has since risen to nearly 
two millions. Taking three, as the average number of the work- 
ing man’s family, we arrive at the stupendous figure of 6,000,000 
as being on the verge of starvation, or roughly one-seventh of the 
entire population. Nor is this all; for there were, in the year 
1902, as many as 801,355 paupers in England and Wales alone; 
101,191 in Scotland; and 99,671 in Ireland; making a total of 
over one million paupers in the United Kingdom, which, in 1908, 
has risen to 1,125,594. In comparing the number of the unem- 
ployed here and in Germany, we find that, whereas in England, 
there were 9.1 per cent. unemployed in December, 1908, out of 
416 Trade Unions, with a membership of 688,588, reporting; in 
Germany, with an aggregate membership of 1,251,794, of Trade 
Unions reporting, there were 2.9 per cent. in October, 1908—the 
corresponding percentage for December, 1907, being only 2.7 per 
cent. (Board of Trade Gazette). This means that the proportion 
of unemployed in England is nearly four times that of “protected” 
Germany. Referring again to Blue Book, Cd. 1761, we find the aver- 
age expenditure of the normal working class family in England, 
given as 1$s. 8d. per week, for food alone ; and wages as 24s. od. per 
week. Comparing these figures with those of America, we realise 
the enormous difference in standard of comfort between the two 
countries. In a further comment, in the above, upon the average 
cost of bread and meat consumed weekly by the families of agri- 
cultural labourers in 1902, we read: “Assuming the average 
weekly earnings of all classes of farm labourers to be 18s. 6d. per 
week; the amount left, after paying for food, probably averages 
5s. 6d. per week. Estimating rent at 1s. 6d. per week, there remains 
4s. per week for clothing, firing, light, etc.” And later on: “We 
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should conclude that the average level of industrial wages in the 
United States, is not far from one and a half times that of the 
United Kingdom.” It is a fact worth recording here, also, that 
under our present fiscal system, the rich have become richer, and 
the poor poorer—the exact reverse being the case in “ protected ” 
countries. And, although advocates of the present system reply 
that “our Land Laws are responsible for this,” the fact remains 
that very few applicants have applied for land, recently put upon 
the market ; which shows that the Land Laws are not responsible 
for the present distress. 

But the industry of agriculture has probably suffered most of . 
all, under a one-sided Free Trade. It seems incredible, but is 
nevertheless true, that out of 1,904,340 persons engaged in the 
industry of agriculture in England and Wales in 1851, there re- 
mained but 988,340 in 1901—or nearly one million less. (Occupa- 
tions of the people, Blue Book, Cd. 1761). With regard to rural de- 
population, the late Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, addressing the 
Land Reform Association, on May 11th, 1904, stated that “there 
were 870,000 agricultural labourers in the year 1881 ; in 1891, there 
were 754,000; while in 1901, the number was but 621,000, or nearly 
a quarter of a million less.” 

But other industries have suffered greatly, too. In the lace 
industry, for instance, there were 61,726 workers employed in 
1851, but only 36,439 in 1901. In the woollen and worsted in- 
dustry, 255,750 in 1851, and 236,106 in 1901. The linen trade 
fared worse; for while in 1851 there were 27,421, in 1901 there 
were but 4,956. The silk industry, too, shows, 140,723 in 1851, 
but only 39,035 in 1901. (Blue Book, Cd. 1761). 

Taking the average wages of those now not employed, we 
realise that there must be a weekly loss in wages of not far from 
41,000,000 per week, or some 450,000,000 per annum ; which pre- 
sumably goes into the pocket of foreign labourers instead. Thirty 
large manufacturers, recently approached on the subject, have de- 
clared that in these alone, there would, were it not for our one- 
sided fiscal arrangements, be room for 450,000 extra hands, at an 
extra wage of £600,000 per week. In the case of the wood-work 
industry, it was shown that the importation of nearly £2,000,000 
worth of wooden-ware last year, meant a loss in wages of some 
1,000,000 per week. 

“ But,” asks the supporter of the present system, “ What good 
do you promise us from a reform of the tariff?” The answer is 
that, were the foreigner made to pay the same as he makes us pay 
—the immediate effect must be that a large proportion of foreign 
manufactured articles would be made at home—thus giving em- 
ployment to millions now out of work. With this weapon of 
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defence, Great Britain would, moreover, be able to bargain with 
foreign countries, thus inducing them to lower present prohibitive 
duties; while the increased preference the Colonies would grant 
in return for preferential treatment by the mother-country, must 
lead to a great increase of British trade. 

Speaking in the French Chamber, June 15th, 1909, in support 
of the Tariff Reform Bill, Mons. Plichon used these words, preg- 
nant with meaning for us. “Tariff dues,” he said, “make our 
market a stable market, which is self-providing, which develops 
its production, and which ends by becoming itself an exporter.” 

It is interesting to call to mind here that our total imports for 
1907 were returned as £645,807,942, and our exports as 
£517,977,167, the latter being £460,677,818, in the previous year. 
Those who still fear a rise in the price of food, may take comfort 
from the assurance of experts, who tell us that it is quite feasible 
so to arrange tariffs that the present taxes on food—which under 
Free Trade are still some £13,000,000—shall not be exceeded. 

To sum up: If Cobden’s plans for Free Trade had been 
adopted by other countries as well, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that the beneficent results anticipated by him would have been 
fully realised. They failed, because other nations declined to fol- 
low our example. The trade of this country has, in consequence, 
been placed in an unfair and ruinous position, by a one-sided ar- 
rangement, which, while it keeps our manufactures out of foreign 
markets by heavy duties, permits those countries to send their 
manufactures to us, free of duty—which can only mean that our 
rate of wages is practically ruled by foreign countries. 

Under a modified system, however, if prices did go up, which 
is doubtful, the foreigner would be paying most of the duties, thus 
permitting a further reduction of taxation at home. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the corn laws had very 
little to do with the distress—so universal—before repeal; but 
that it was owing to a conglomeration of adverse circumstances, 
the climax of which was reached when the potato crop failed in 
Ireland—which certainly did not arise from the Corn Laws— 
though it acted as the last straw to induce the Government to 
repeal the tax, in the hope that it would tend, at any rate, to help 
stem the tide of universal distress. 

And the remedy? 

We have magnificent and secure markets in our numerous 
Colonies. Why not take the fullest advantage of them, using the 
Empire as our basis for trade and wealth? Let us establish, if 
possible, absolute Free Trade with our Colonies ; but if that is not 
possible, a wise preferential treatment, and reciprocity with the 
rest of the word—adjusting our tariff to suit our ever-varying 
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needs—until such time as the rest of the world declares for Free 
Trade. Such a policy, tending as it would towards ultimate 
Federation ; and accompanied, as it should be, by a wide and com- 
prehensive scheme of Imperial Defence, would serve to promote the 
welfare of all classes, and provide the best means for insuring the 
safety and prosperity of the Empire ; leading eventually, it may be 
hoped, to the triumph of Universal Free Trade—thus fulfilling the 
Cobdenite dream of Free Trade, peace, and goodwill among all 
the nations of the world. 


DuDLEy S. A. CosBy. 





ELICITATION : 
AN UNRECOGNISED LAW. 


OF all sciences the most unwieldy and complex, and the least 
demonstrative and demonstrable appears to be Political Economy. 
It requires the consideration of so many factors, and the union of 
so many discordant forces, that even when these are “ marshalled ' 
by a brilliant Cambridge Professor, they seem only friends by 
compulsion, and not by virtue of any inherent right or necessity. 
Some of our greatest minds have studied these profound problems, 
and confessedly with but barren results. The immensity of the 
field for investigation, and the diversity not to say the antagonism 
of the various elements competing for notice renders any final or 
fruitful issue almost hopeless. Material, moral, personal con- 
stituents plainly enter into the complexus of these giant questions, 
and postulate a knowledge and ability for their elucidation possessed 
by few, and those only the very greatest minds. The one hope for 
arriving somewhere at last, by way of a dim and distant approach 
towards the solution of an indefinite, if not infinite, subject, may 
prove to be, perhaps, the examination of the great principles ad- 
mitted by every one, and allowed to be generally, though not 
invariably true or operative. For instance, if we take the 
sheet-anchor of Political Economy, namely, the fundamental law 
of Demand and Supply, and proceed to test it in the light of 
obvious exceptions and limits, we shall be better able to appre- 
ciate its value, and perceive how far it holds good, when and 
where it falls short of its controlling power, and why we should 
not expect it to act under all conditions. In its obvious surface 
implications, no one can fail to see its use and importance, but 
it conforms to serious restrictions. 

To put the case in plain and simple language, we generally 
assume that the demand produces and regulates the supply, and 
if no demand existed for that very reason no supply could pos- 
sibly exist. For instance, bread being almost universally the 
staff of life, and a staple commodity, we find immense tracts of the 
earth’s surface, north and south and east and west, and especially 
in all self-supporting countries, which wisely make autarcy 
their foremost consideration, sown with wheat—the vast majority 
of men having agreed that bread formed from wheat constitutes 
the best and most nutritious food. So that now nations, which do 
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not happen to grow a sufficiency of it, are at a serious disadvantage 
with other nations that do grow enough, and therefore offer a very 
vulnerable front to their more fortunate and prudent rivals, in the 
event of any such little incident as sudden war and attempted in- 
vasion. But if modern chemistry «vere to announce the fact that 
experiments had proved beyond the reach of denial that barley 
possessed superior feeding and sustaining powers, and all the 
leading educators of public opinion, and doctors known to be in 
the van of scientific progress, came to the advancement of this 
revolutionary doctrine, we should quickly have a great and grow- 
ing demand for barley bread. And the inevitable consequence 
must follow. Wheat would gradually go out of cultivation, and 
the thousands of acres devoted to it for so long would be by 
degrees given up to the growth of the new staple food. The 
continued planting of wheat would be idle, and unremunerative, 
simply because few people or none would wish to purchase it any 
more, though it might still be found useful for cattle and a few 
other purposes. 

Now we observe here, in the first place, that everything more 
or less lies at the mercy of what, perhaps, we may be permitted 
to call fashion, though this merely arises as a particular example 
of the fundamental principle of spontaneous variability naturally 
inherent in man’s very constitution, and as necessary to his exist- 
ence and development as the hand itself, or the circulation of the 
blood. Man never continues in one stage. The least philoso- 
phical reflexion will show the utter impossibility of this, progress 
being by perpetual antagonisms, and from one union of opposites 
to another, and from a lower synthesis to a higher. Humanity 
can only discover itse]f to itself, and reveal the unsearchable riches 
of its Divine origin, by this unceasing rejection of old ideals for 
new, and of early preferences for later. The successful competi- 
tors, perhaps, need not be always better in every respect than 
those which they supplant and displace. For change itself, even 
if we set aside the question of amelioration or change for the 
better, has a miraculous effect in stimulating fruitful thought, ana 
liberating a large amount of creative energy. Revolutions clear 
the air, they promote the influx of a fresh moral and mental atmo- 
sphere in the end. However painful and expensive at first, they 
seem bound to initiate healthy and helpful movements in all fine 
directions, stirring the blood of the most stagnant: institutions, and 
striking chords of unsuspected activity and power, which set life 
to a richer music, and by disturbing it inspire. The exact tenor 
or tendency of the next curve, that any given society will take, may 
be guessed, but remains mere conjecture. We can forecast often 
the general direction, but rarely the special form it will eventually 
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wear. Fashion, from the law of its being, is and must abide in 
variably to a great extent incalculable. The happy speculaton, 
the lucky men of business, are just those that by some sort of 
practical intuition happen to hit upon its coming trend—like “ ¢k 
children of Issachar, which were men thathad understanding of 
the times, to know what Israel ought to do.” Such inspired 
pioneers of principles usually develop into great captains of in- 
dustry, and merchant princes, and lords of finance, and deserve 
to do. They compose that Capability, without which Capital and 
Labour would be idle and irresponsive. 

We cannot exempt from the operation of this lawless law, as 
it appears, called Fashion, even the necessaries of life. That it 
applies to the comforts and conveniences and luxuries, we all know 
only too well. But though it must be impossible to predict the 
particular development of fashion when it takes the next step, and 
declares its next act of will, if things are left to themselves, it may 
be quite possible to direct and shape the subsequent outcome of 
things by judicious and attractive measures. The passion for 
change, which seeks more problems than it settles, and moves like 
a cyclone from time to time in sudden outbreaks, with various 
material and moral results left behind in its track of wholesome 
destruction and renewal, appeals to master minds, prepares the 
way for innovation, and invites fresh markets with fresh and at- 
tractive supplies. Human nature will always at bottom and in 
the final issues be on the side of the revolutionists. Conservatism 
finds no place or portion here—at any rate, none in the control of 
Progress by the direction of fashion. But we discover a potent 
principle with far-reaching developments, of an almost infinite 
kind, which may be termed the law of Elicitation. Here the 
supply produces the demand, and the demand does not produce 
the supply. The clever tradesman understands the law, although 
he gives it no name, which courts and suggests and provokes and 
appeals to the primitive and universal instinct—the love of change, 
the passion for novelty. All the multitudinous subnotations, all 
the secret hypomneses, open to the human heart, and greedy for 
fresh food, awake at once into eager life and clamour for im- 
mediate satisfaction when the bait presented proves to be not only 
true, but adequate—a sufficiency to cause the requisite momentum 
along a fresh pathway. Elicitation recognises this restless impor- 
tunate craving, and invites it, solicits it, evokes and educates it, by 
alluring baits and enticing bribes, till the blind, blundering, grop- 
ing impulse (seeking it knows not what, but always seeking some- 
thing new), reaches the point of relief or release (the liberation- 
pitch), and becomes an efficient and sufficient demand. It woos 
with the ardour and persistency of a lover the elicitable hunger of 
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the human mind, which must be fed upon fresh materials at what- 
ever cost—even at the price of revolution. This dumb, formless, 
eternal appetite for change, revelling in the most riotuus depar- 
tures of fashion, from which religion itself is impotent to escape, 
as history past and present abundantly testifies, has to be licked 
into shape and given a definite direction and the requisite quantity 
of force. In itself it seems perfectly powerless to decide one way 
or another, and unless regulated, only tends to discharge itself in 
the destruction of ancient boundaries or landmarks and aimless 
anarchy. 

It may be objected, that even here we only have another . 
instance of the old familiar law. The desire for novelty represents 
the principle of demand, without which Elicitation could do no- 
thing. But upon consideration we shall perceive at once the ob- 
jection to be more apparent than real. A vague general demand 
is one thing, and an effective demand is another. The former 
has no vital energy, because it possesses no positive determina- 
tion, and, as a matter of fact, cannot, and does not, operate at all. 
An attractive supply must precede any sort of true activity on its 
part. And it is just this that creates the missing ingredient and 
makes the demand adequate and practical. Let us, by way of 
example, take the case of religion. For a long time a slovenly 
Evangelicalism, resting on Bibliolatry as its positive side or 
element, and on an unreasoning and unreasonable hatred of Rome 
as its negative side or element, held the field, and received more 
or less universal popular favour. The aboriiinations of the Scarlet 
Lady, the incense offered at her shrine, and the knees bowed in 
her honour, and the terror inspired by the ubiquitous Jesuit— 
dangers mainly imaginary—suggested the capture of both Church 
and State by the open or insidious resources of Rome. The 
champions of this cause were earnest and sincere, but also fana- 
tical and vulgar. Their excesses in act and speech soon disgusted 
many of their supporters, and scholars recoiled from their lack of 
logic and their gross unhistorical arguments. The old fashion 
ceased to meet the appetite of the period. When this asked for 
historical evidence, it only received hysterical. A recoil was im- 
minent. The passion for change began to assert itself, and cried 
out for sacrifice, as well as novelty. The rebound, one might have 
fairly expected, would have been from a degraded bondage to the 
letter of the supposed law and superstitious terrors, to the liberty 
of a healthy latitudinarianism. and a spiritual enfranchisement. 
The unexpected, however, as so frequently, happened here. Mas- 
ter minds, Newman and others, who knew a little theology and a 
little history, and were fired with a passionate enthusiasm for the 
honour and glory of the Church, for its continuity and traditions, 
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saw their splendid opportunity, and seized it at once. They pro- 
ceeded to set in motion the mighty law of Elicitation, to educate 
and inform and instruct the unstable mass of energy seething for 
escape and ripe for wholesome revolution, but lacking the neces. 
sary light and direction. Under their inspired and inspiring con- 
trol the shapeless shadow began to assume a pronounced frame 
and features, substance and stress of tendency, and gradually 
swept like a deluge of sweet new life through the length and 
breadth of the whole Establishment. The cry of Catholicity 
proved an effectual centre round which scattered forces could rally 
and consolidate their fragments, beneath the banner of a new 
mandate and a new message. Untaught, unassisted, undirected, 
the movement must infallibly have been to the opposite and an- 
tagonistic quarter of the uttermost licence in free thought, and 
every conceivable abuse of the right of private judgment. The 
natural reaction invariably occurs from excess of bondage to excess 
of liberty. But the great Anglican protagonists, by sheer weight 
of personal influence, and by magnifying their offtce, developed a 
commanding authority which resisted this recoil and set a new 
fashion, by obeying however unconsciously the vital law of Elici- 
tation. The tide of Evangelicalism had reached its extreme limit, 
and revolution was in the air. In what particular channel should 
all the pent-up activity flow? It was darkly and desperately feel- 
ing about for some fresh sphere, in which it might live and move 
and operate, and express itself through some new valve of oppor- 
tunity. Newman and his friends supplied a satisfaction to this 
vital need. And the Oxford (Church) Movement now remains as 
one of the supreme beacons or epochs of modern Church history. 
The great demand only required a change, a break of any kind 
with irreverent services and inadequate ritual, which the Anglican 
leaders alone seemed able to meet. We may justly expect before 
long, from the scientific tone and temper of the age, another 
development in another direction. But all depends on the suff- 
ciency of the inducements presented in what may be called the 
open market. Evangelicalism, or the Gospel of Individualism, as 
it used to be, has now so completely changed its front and pro- 
gramme that it coincides more with the views of the old moderate 
High Church party, and it seems hardly advanced or progressive 
enough to gratify the growing appetite for change. The next 
fashion will probably either be in the direction of a very liberal 
Anglicanism, or to some manifestation of Christian Socialism. The 
character of the trend of ecclesiastical thought and practice, of 
course, depends entirely on the comparative excellence or rather 
attractiveness of the doctrines offered and competing for public 
favours. The rivalry may be, and usually is, quite unconscious. 
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But it exists and increases, as new evidences and new arguments 
arise, to reinforce the respective claims of the contending parties. 
And without this wholesome jealousy and friendly antagonism, the 
Church would speedily forfeit all pretensions to be a Catholic 
Church. The principle of Elicitation, which on one side or an- 
other, by some fresh and even violently unexpected approach, 
compels attention, keeps for ever the fire of enthusiasm burning at 
fever heat, purges the Divine institution of abuses and excres- 
cences, and enrols in its marching, conquering ranks the flower of a 
nation’s youth, and the aristocracy of its intellect. The martyrs 
and missionaries, who constitute the life blood of every church, will . 
be always found in its virile vanguard, like that of the resistless 
Macedonian phalanx, carrying all before them. Att first we call 
them cranks, lunatics, revolutionists, we crucify them on crosses, 
we gibbet them, or make them faggots for Smithfield fires, but 
after we have repudiated them, and ridiculed or even killed them, 
we tamely follow like sheep along the fresh curve they have 
initiated, however eccentric. If pioneers will die for their faith, or 
suffer slander and ostracism worse than any death, we believe at 
the last that there must be some truth in their faith, and we em- 
brace it, and eventually take all the credit for ourselves. 

Few of us in most matters completely realise what we want, 
till the need is suggested to us and the remedy offered. Even 
when we imagine we desire a particular thing it by no means 
follows that we are right. We may start certain causes, which 
produce the expected results, and then they disappoint us directly 
they fall into our hands. They are merely effects in a general 
way, and not the particular suffects that we really want. For 
instance, in this present period of valetudinarians and neurotics 
and hypochondriacs and dyspepsia, all arising from our indecent 
and undignified race for riches or pleasure, the poor sufferer 
(whether merely a malade imaginaire or not) feels himself badly 
treated by circumstances, as if he were a victim of destiny or a 
scapegoat of progress, and cries out in hopeless confusion for sal- 
vation. Panaceas quickly beset him, pills or platitudes, doctrines 
or disciples, till he begins to think the remedies worse than 
the disease. Presently, under the influence of suggestion, when 
some special bait has been piled up to the point of irresistibility, 
he surrenders himself and his judgment to the doctor or divine, as 
he happens to be swayed. From the weltering chaos of disturbed 
and disturbing emotions, the master mind, whether quack or cleric, 
produces order, and adds the bias imperatively required. The 
irresponsive becomes responsive. The law of Elicitation puts 
before him a tempting supply of something new and something 
pleasant, and he capitulates unconditionally. 
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Not merely in patent medicines, whether drugs or dogmas, do 
we find the effective supply creating the demand, but in almost 
every department of life, and in all sections of society. Anyone 
with the true genius can make anyone else accept his creed or 
cure, too frequently, and pay dearly for it. It is only a question of 
patience and pressure, till the right degree of Elicitation has been 
reached. Philosophers and fools appear to be equally susceptible, 
and sometimes, indeed, the philosopher surrenders before the fool. 
As men certainly decorated themselves before they dressed them- 
selves, so the temptation of ornaments seems always still one of 
the hardest to resist. Some women now, like their savage ances- 
tors, would rather go naked than have no diamonds or pearls, and, 
indeed, sometimes go naked with them. Any new pattern in the 
combination of precious stones, any supply of fresh designs in 
jewellery, seems sufficient to awake an overwhelming demand. 
Even if the adornments were just common pebbles, but warranted 
to bring luck or confer distinction, though but in folly or notoriety, 
thousands of women would pay preposterous sums to obtain them, 
if only in their singularity they might be pre-eminent. The 
ascendancy of superior will power, that suggests the desirability of 
the silliest purchase, multiplies its dupes of deception every day 
and every hour. Curiosities, talismans, mascots, a new cut or 
colour in dress, when supported by all the artifices of advertise- 
ments, reap a rich harvest of credulity. We like to be tempted, 
and are willing to be deceived, if thereby fresh avenues of interest, 
however trifling, are opened out to us. In costume and amuse- 
ment and exercise, especially, and also in literature and art, and 
even perhaps in science itself, fashion reigns and rules. And of 
this the master key Elicitation takes advantage intermittently, 
when the master mind arrives and knows how to hold and use 1t, 
and in which way to turn it most profitably. | When he has 
decided on the direction in which he will move, he commands 
success by the application of a dominant will, and all the methods 
he can enlist in its support, and for its operation. It may be a 
new frock (heaven-sent or Paris-sent), or a new fiscal policy 
(equally heaven-sent, and perhaps, also, Birmingham-sent), and he 
embellishes the frock or the fancy measure with all his ingenuity, 
and the result inexorably follows—a change of dress or a change 
of Government. We find our eyes and ears tortured by some fresh 
atrocity in clothes, or some fresh extravagance in financial fooling. 
The short or long-lived triumph, with its immortality of an hour 
or an age, proves beyond the shadow of a doubt the very reverse 
of the Scripture teaching: “Surely in vain is the net spread in 
the sight of any bird.” Sir Henry Fowler knows this, and every 
statesman. At present, none of our numerous poets appear to 
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have been able to furnish the reading public with the right sort of 
food. But the man, and not improbably the woman, with the 
proper message, will come at last, and we shall all greedily devour 
the last presentation of modern problems or modern needs and 
aspirations, daintily or undaintily cooked and offered to us in 
decent or indecent forms. And again Elicitation will demonstrate 
its power, and again the supply will produce the demand. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE. 


The approach of Halley’s comet is attracting the attention of 
the whole civilised world towards those mysterious wanderers in 
space which appear to be subject to laws differing materially from 
those governing the majority of the celestial bodies. To the 
general public comets are very mysterious things, and it has not 
hitherto been easy for the layman to understand the astronomical 
language in which the facts concerning comets are recorded. Now, 
however, we have an excellent work,! which is a model of the 
lucid treatment of a somewhat intricate subject in language that 
any educated reader can readily understand. Mr. Chambers is 
already well and favourably known to readers of astronomical 
books, and the present work is second to none of his previous 
writings, either in knowledge of the subject, or careful classifica- 
tion of observed facts. With regard to the latter, great progress 
has been made of late years, especially in the application of new 
methods of spectrum analysis. That we should be able to analyse 
matter of such tenuity as the tails of some comets is a wondertul 
achievement, especially when we consider the enormous distances 
which the rays of light have to traverse before they reach the eye 
of the observer or the photographic plate. The chapter on remark- 
able comets is a most interesting one, and gives evidence of wide 
research on the part of the author. In former times, comets, or 
indeed, any unusual celestial phenomenon, were looked upon with 
suspicion and dread, and were considered to presage dire misfor- 
tune to nations and their rulers. Even now, there are nervous 
people who fear that the earth might be annihilated by coming 
into contact with so formidable a body as the tail of a comet 
Those who may have any fears on this score will be reassured 
by the perusal of Mr. Chambers’s book. 

All those interested in patents or trade marks will welcome 
the most recent of the useful “Subject Lists of Works in the 
Patent Office Library.”"2 These useful little lists have a merit 
which will particularly recommend them to busy men; they are 


1. ‘The Story of the Comets.” By G. F. Chambers, Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
1909. 
2. ‘Subject Lists of Works on the Laws of Industrial Property in the Library of 
the Patent Office. London: Patent Office. 1909. 
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concise and accurate. The classification of the works according 
to nationality is a practical one, and last, but by no means least, it 
is useful to know that all the works mentioned can be referred to 
in the Library of the Patent Office. 

The last number of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions contains, as usual, some interesting essays.3 Perhaps the 
most important of these is Dr. G. E. Hale’s paper on “ Recent 
Contributions to Our Knowledge of the Sun.” Of special interest 
are the photographs of the sun in which, by means of a new and 
ingenious method, the flocculi of calcium, hydrogen and cther 
elements on the surface of the sun are isolated and photographed. 
A paper on “The Peoples of Formosa,” by J. S. Arnold, taken 
from a Japanese source, throws much light upon the strange 
peoples whose peculiar custom of collecting human heads has 
hitherto proved the chief obstacle to the civilisation of the tribes 
whabiting the island of Formosa. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“ Revaluations,”1 the title which Mr. A. W. Benn has given to 
his collected reprint of essays originally published at different dates 
between 1881 and 1908, is the English equivalent of Nietzsche’s 
favourite word, “ Umwerthungen.” In unearthing these essays 
from the serials in which they were entombed, and thus making 
them accessible to a larger public, Mr. Benn has done good service, 
besides affording us a more comprehensive measure of his own 
mental calibre. “The Ethical Value of Hellenism,” written in 
1901, and “The Influence of Philosophy on Greek Political Life,” 
written in 1894, are valuable studies in a subject which has of late 
years been much discussed by representatives of the modern his- 
torical schoo] and by students of ethics. Those who already know 
Mr. Benn in his larger works will not be surprised to find him say- 
ing, in the former of the just mentioned essays: 

“Tf the question of obligation be once raised, we shall have 
to ask not so much what the Greeks owe to Christianity as 
what it owes to them. .... The Church was first converted 


3. ‘*Smithonian Collections.” No. 1860. Washington, 1909. 

I. ‘Revaluations: Historical and Ideal.” By Alfred W. Benn, Author 
of “History of English Rationalism in the 19th Century,” “Modern England,” 
&c. London: Watts and Co. 
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from a Jewish sect into a world-wide society by the Hellenist 

St. Paul, who in his turn owed his conversion to the martyr- 

death of the Hellenist Stephen. . . . The root-ideas of Pauline 

theology are only intelligible when interpreted in the light of 

Stoic metaphysics. . . . We do not exactly go for lessons in 

veracity or in justice, in gentleness or in breadth of sympathy, 

to the Jewish Scriptures ; if we want them, we shall find them 
given with incomparable charm in the literature of the Ionian 
race.” 
The second essay is largely a vindication of the later—the Hellenis- 
tic—ages of Greek history, against the neglect and disparagement 
of that period by other students. That period, Mr. Benn contends, 

“was a time, not of decay and death, but of overflowing and 

fruitful life. It saw the seeds of a higher civilisation scattered 

over a region extending from the Ganges to the Atlantic. . 

What was vital and original everywhere sprang up into rejuve- 

nated activity under that electric stimulus. . . . It seems in- 

credible that that could have been an age of moral degeneracy, 
or that philosophy, possessing such an organisation as it had 
never enjoyed before, should not have been interested in the 
systematic reconstitution of society. . . . My object is to show 
that such an influence was actually exercised, proceeding from 
the schools of Athens, above all from Stoicism, as its source and 
centre.” 
Mx. Benn brings out a point of special interest at the present time, 
viz., that “Socialism as we know it to-day is lineally connected 
through French and German thought with the Socialism of the 
Greek naturalists.” 

In the essay on “ The Alleged Socialism of the Prophets,” 
written in 1893, which deals rather severely with Renan’s “ History 
of the People of Israel,” Mr. Benn leads up to the conclusion that— 

“the prophets no more anticipated the problems of modern 

society than they predicted the events of modern history. . . . 

The rights of the poor are vindicated, but without prejudice to 

other rights on which the future of civilisation depended. 

There is nothing in the religion of the prophets that the purest 

morality can condemn ; there is nothing in their morality that 

the most prudent or patriotic statesman need ignore.” 
The “ Higher Criticism and the Supernatural,” written in 1895, is 
a protest against clerical attempts to discredit the results of the 
Higher Criticism. We have room merely to mention the interest- 
ing essays on “ Pascal’s Wager,” “Buckle and the Economics of 
Knowledge,” and “ What is Agnosticism?” The long and valu- 
able analysis of the teachings of Nietzsche, in the essay on “ The 
Morals of An Immoralist,” originally published last year in the 
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“International Journal of Ethics,” is especially appropriate to the 
present time, when Nietzsche is being again forced to the front. 
Though Mr. Benn is not a Nietzschian by any means, he can speak 
of Nietzsche as a “ noble spirit.” 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“ The Slavery of To-day, or the Present Position of the Open 
Sore of Africa,”! by Mr. Charles A. Swan, is the result chiefly of a 
special enquiry into the system of so-called “ Contract Labour,” in 
the Portuguese dependency of Angola, and also of the experiences 
of the author during a previous residence of twenty years in the 
country. This system, as carried on in the provinces of Angola, 
S. Thomé, and Principé, Mr. Swan rightly terms “ Modern 
Slavery,” since mere women and children are deprived of their 
rights as human beings, and used as animals, for purely pecuniary 
ends, without any real consideration for their conduct or inclina- 
tions. Large numbers of these poor creatures are brought from 
the interior, and shipped to the islands to work on the plantations, 
and it is generally agreed that they are never repatriated. They 
are, in fact, sold as slaves by the native chiefs and others to the 
traders, and brought manacled to the ports. Mr. Swan gives 
abundant evidence to prove that they do not serve of their own 
free will, but because they have no choice. They are already 
slaves. The “contract” is a mere cloak. Of the inhuman treat- 
ment of these “ indentured labourers,” as they may euphemistically 
be called, Mr. Swan has plenty of first-hand evidence to offer. In 
addition to physical violence must be added the separation of hus- 
band and wife, parent and: child, and when to this we add the 
violation of the women, we have a picture of system hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of ancient slavery. Indeed, in some re- 
spects it is even worse. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Swan’s exposure will be brought to 
the notice of the Portuguese Government, and that steps may be 
taken to terminate the present state of affairs. If we may offer 
one word of advice, the author would have been wiser to have 
avoided references to the great Judgment Day. Whatever may be 


1. ‘The Slavery of To-day, or The Present Position of the Open Sore of Africa.” 
By Charles A. Swan. Glasgow: Pickering & Inglis. London: Alfred Holmes 
New York: B. T. Bass. 
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the fate of the guilty if that day ever arrives, they must be dealt 
with now. 

“ The Official Report” of “ The Sixth International Congress 
of Delegated Representatives of Master Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Associations,”2 will appeal to a somewhat limited 
class of readers. At the same time many persons will be interested 
to hear some particulars of the progress which is being made in 
connection with two great international movements—one with its 
headquarters in Manchester, dealing with the cotton industry, in 
which twenty-two cotton-using countries co-operate; and the 
other, with its headquarters in Rome, dealing with agriculture, in 
which forty-eight States are working together. The principal ob- 
ject of the Federation appears to be the control of the output. 
Whether the limitation of supply is equally advantageous to the 
public as to the trader is a question we need not discuss here. It 
is sufficient to say that this and other questions of the utmost 
importance to the hands are discussed in this volume by leading 
manufacturers. They deserve the consideration of those trade 
unionist leaders who are concerned with the trade. 

“The Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute for 
1908-9,"3 edited by Mr. J. S. O’Halloran, the Secretary, are of 
more than usual interest. Mr. Henniker Heaton leads off with a 
paper advocating “penny-a-word” telegrams throughout the Em- 
pire. In “Oxford and the Empire,” Professor Egerton makes 
some well-deserved criticisms upon modern Oxford, and the part 
it is expected to play in consequence of Mr. Rhodes’s endowment. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. W. L. Grant insisted that 
Mr. Rhodes’ idea was not so much Imperial, as to make Oxford 
the intellectual centre of the English-speaking race. In the dis- 
cussion which took place on the naval defence of the Empire, we 
cannot help feeling that a grave error was made in the form of 
the resolution. Whatever may have been the intention and 
motive of its framers, in view of the demand of the Unionist 
Party for the immediate laying down of eight Dreadnoughts, the 
resolution can only be construed as an attack on the Government, 
and it was so interpreted by the few Liberal Fellows present. The 
resolution submitted by Sir John Colomb was far more suitable 
for an Institution which is debarred from discussing party politics, 
and the Chairman would have shown more discretion had he ac- 
cepted it. No doubt the majority of the English Fellows belong 
to the Unionist Party, but they should remember that the vast 


2. The Sixth International Congress of Delegated Representatives of Master 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations. Manchester: 15 Cross Street. 1909. 

3. ‘Proceedings of the —— Colonial Institute.” Edited by the Secretary. 
Vol. xl. 1908-9. London: The Institute. 1909. 
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majority of Colonial Fellows have little sympathy with Unionist 
political views. Moreover, such exhibition of party feeling is 
not very encouraging to Liberals who otherwise might be tempted 
to become members. 

“The Hand of God,"4 is the title given to some posthumous 
essays and other reprinted papers of the late Grant Allen. The 
former were intended by the author as the opening chapters of a 
volume supplemental to and confirmatory of the theory advanced 
in the “ Evolution of the Idea of God.” In a prefatory note, Mr. 
Edward Clodd reminds us that Allen was incorrect in assigning 
the origin of a conception of God to ancestor worship. This - 
was preceded by animism, which itself was preceded by a still more 
primitive worship, in which man’s impressions of the powers around 
him were vague, indeterminate, and impersonal. 

Messrs. Watts and Co. also send us a cheap reprint of Herbert 
Spencer's well known essay, “ The Man versus the State.”5 The 
basis of this work appeared in the Westminster Review in April, 
1860, under the title of “ Parliamentary Reform: The Dangers and 
Safeguards.” Spencer’s antipathy to State interference is well 
known. He himself, as he confessed in a postscript, did not ex- 
pect that his doctrine would meet with any considerable accept- 
ance. Time has proved this expectation to be well foundea. 
State interference in large departments of life has immensely 
increased, and seems likely to increase still further. And so far, 
the evils predicted by Spencer, although perhaps not wholly ab- 
sent, appear to more than counterbalance the evils of unrestricted 
individual competition and effort. 

In the “Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the 
Year 1907-8,”"6 of Victoria, it is satisfactory to note the increased 
attendance of pupils over 14 years of age. This is attributed to 
the prosperous condition of the State. It is also due, we trust, 
to the recognition of the evil caused by withdrawing the young 
altogether from sources of education and technical instruction. 

We have also received the “Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Medical Officer of Health for Hertfordshire for the Year 1908,”? 
by Mr. Francis E. Freemantle, the County Medical Officer of 
Health. 


. ‘The Hand of God and other Posthumous Essays.” By Grant Allen. Lon- 
don: Watts & Co. .1909. 

5. ‘* The Man versus The State.” By Herbert Spencer. London: Watts & Co. 
1909. 

6. ‘Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the Year, 1907-8.” Mel- 
bourne Victoria: J. Kemp. Government Printer. 1909. 

7. Eleventh Annual Report of the Medical Officer of Health for Hertfordshire, 
for the Year 1908. By Francis E. Freemantle, M.A,, M.B., MCh. (Oxon), M.R.C.P., 
— D.P.H. Prepared by direction of the County Council for the County of 

ertord, 
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We are glad to draw serious attention to Mr. Murphy’s “ Basis 
of Ascendancy,”"® This work is a welcome successor to his “ Pro- 
blems of the Present South,” and whets the appetite for the forth- 
coming volume, which is to bear the title of “ Issues, Southern and 
National,” and which we are glad to learn is already practically 
ready for the press. These works are concerned principally with 
the race problem, and are written by a man of the South (the 
preface is dated from Montgomery, Alabama), with special refer- 
ence to the way in which the problem affects the South. They 
are not, therefore, the less interesting to the people and the states- 
men of the North; and they are of scarcely less interest to the 
statesmen of such an Empire as the British, that includes several 
important colonies and dependencies in which one of the most 
urgent and most difficult problems is that which springs from the 
juxtaposition of races of very different characters under the same 
rule. Our author states the problem thus :— 


“Where two social or racial groups—a stronger and a 
weaker—find themselves in inevitable contact upon the same 
soil, what elementary principles shall ultimately determine the 
policies of the State? And by the State I here mean no 
merely artificial political entity, but the local organ and ex- 
pression of our social responsibility. Shall the principles of 
its policy, in relation to its weaker racial or social groups, be 
repressive or constructive ?” 

He holds that the man who over-estimates the significance of “race,” 
and the man who, on the other hand, ignores the importance 2 
racial distinctions, are equally confronted with the immediate ques- 
tion, “ How shall we deal with the present situation ?” 


“To prove that all men, ages ago, were much alike, and 
that we may not declare dogmatically against the ultimate 
parity of racial groups, does not abolish the obvious considera- 
tion that we have now to deal with the stubborn realities of a 
world in which races are not upon a par—either in their social 
or industrial efficiency—and in which the respective families 
of men are alike no longer. The State cannot base a present 
policy upon prehistoric conditions.” 

The volume under notice is broken into eleven chapters severally 
entitled, The Indivisible Inheritance; The Protest of our Self- 
Protection; The Impulse of Race Aggression; The Inadequacy of 
Repression as a Policy of Ultimate Adjustment ; The Double Basis 


8. “The Basis of Ascendancy : A Discussion of Certain Principles of 
Public Policy Involved in the Development of the Southern States.” By Edgar 
Gardner Murphy, Author of “The Present South.” London and New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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of Our Race Security ; Negro Race Integrity; The School of Self- 
Discovery ; The Integrating Force of Opportunity; Despair, as a 
Force of Disintegration; The Fate of the Strong; The Educative 
Power of Social Reactions; The New Coercion; Ascendancy. 
Our author has an unusual charm of style, which makes the 
book specially attractive, quite independently of its subject. And 
the style only reflects the character of the author’s deliberate and 
statesmanlike treatment of his problem. Our perusal of the book 
has made us wish that all those in the British Empire, as well as in 
the United States, who are, or will be, intimately concerned in the 
sclution of the great race problem, would seriously study what Mr. 
Murphy has to say. They might, or they might not, agree with 
him in all points; but they could not fail to be assisted in arriving 
at a wise conclusion. The quotation given above will have sug- 
gested the direction in which Mr. Murphy looks for a solution. His 
attitude further appears clearly in the following passage :— 

“ The real question is not as to whether the negro has, as 
yet, any very marked political capacity, but as to whether the 
attitude of the State towards such capacity as he has, is to be 
that of development or repression? That, in a sentence, is our 
question. Is it to the interest of the State that there should be 
perpetuated within its limits a vast politically excluded popu- 
lation, a population of permanent non-participants in the in- 
terests, aspirations, and responsibilities of suffrage? ... The 
question is as to whether the individuals of the race, upon 
conditions of restriction, legally imposed and fairly adminis- 
tered, shall be admitted to adequate and increasing representa- 
tion in the electorate.” 

To this last question he gives an affirmative answer. “ There is no 
place in our American system for a helot class.” “Democracy de- 
clares that any restriction that may be imposed “ shall bear no 
stigma of class, and that any fraction of our citizenship, under the 
provisions of the local State, shall be excluded—if excluded at all 
—only on the common terms.” 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


It was a happy thought of Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade, author of 
“The Readers of Blackwood Hill, and Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry,” 
to publish in book form the result of his researches on various 
obscure phases of Johnsonian biography. “ Johnsonian Gleanings. 
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Part I. Notes on Dr. Johnson’s Ancestors and Connections, and 
Illustrative of His Early Life,”! consists of fifteen articles contri- 
buted to “ Notes and Queries,” an expansion of a letter to the 
Times, with other new material The volume before us is fully 
indexed, and contains seven unpublished portraits, beautifully re- 
produced, of members of the Johnsonian circle at Lichfield. Mr. 
Reade has proved himself to be a painstaking and accurate genea- 
logist, and the labour, no less than the expense, these researches 
must necessarily have entailed, is simply astounding. Johnson 
was immeasurably greater than his works, and, therefore, no per- 
sonal details, however minute they be, can be considered super- 
fluous. Part II. will have for its subject Francis Barber, the doc- 
tor’s negro servant. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


We doubt if Mr. J. S. Fletcher, who has at least eleven stories 
to his credit, has written anything better of its kind than “ Mar- 
chester Royal.”1 Lord Marchester, a young man apparently with- 
out an enemy in the world, is discovered murdered; and circum- 
stantial evidence of the strongest character points to his brother, 
an almost briefless barrister, as the perpetrator of the crime. Later 
on in the story, an Italian ex-valet, who turns out to be the dead 
peer’s brother-in-law, is arrested on equally strong circumstantial 
evidence by a clever, but not superhumanly clever, detective. We 
get no hint at the denouement before the penultimate chapter. Sir 
Thomas Braye, the ex-carpet manufacturer, who tried to put a 
rope round the neck of his daughter’s lover, is a painstaking study 
of a peculiarly noxious, but by no means impossible, species of the 
novus homo. 

In spite of certain obvious eccentricities of style and diction, 
which are characteristic of George Meredith at his worst, “ Dorrien 
Carfax,”2 must be reckoned a powerful and fascinating story. Mr. 
Nowell Griffith tells with minuteness of detail the story of a young 
man from the cradle till he became, as a reward for his missionary 
labours in the cause of Empire and Colonial Preference, a Cabinet 
Minister, and repurchased the old hall, of which he had been 
deprived by his father’s weakness for drugs and strong drink. 





1. ‘Johnsonian Gleanings.” Part I. Notes on Dr. Johnson’s Ancestors and 


Connections and Illustrative of His Early Life. By Aleyn Lyell Reade. London: 
Francis & Co. 
1, ‘*Marchester Royal.” od J. S. Fletcher. London: Everett & Co. 
o 


2. ‘ Dorrien Carfax.” By Nowell Griffith. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
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There are pleasant pictures of his boyhood in the Hampshire cot- 
tage with his widowed mother, under the kindly guardianship of 
the old vicar; his career at Oxford, and comradeship with “ The 
Weary One,” early struggles in London, and voyage round the 
world: The scenes of certain early and latter chapters are laid 
in Canada. Mr. Nowell Griffith has succeeded in presenting us 
with some very attractive studies of women. To those who care 
for psychological fiction, we can confidently recommend the peru- 
sal of “ Dorrien Carfax.” 


Mr. Philip L. Stevenson could hardly have chosen a finer 
historical background for his latest novel, “The Rose of 
Dauphiny,”3 than the latter years of the French Wars of Religion. 
The Sieur de Roquelaure—a young man of an ancient but greatly 
impoverished family—is summoned by his coquettish cousin, maid 
of honour to Margaret of Navarre, to undertake a secret and 
perilous mission to the King of Poland. After acquitting himself 
creditably of this, he finds himself in turn involved in a private 
feud, and the resumption of civil strife, which ended only when 
Henry of Navarre, who had long been virtually a prisoner at the 
French Court, abjured Protestantism to become Henry IV. of 
France. Catherine de Médicis, Charles IX., the Sieur de Bran- 
téme, and various other personages, figure vividly in these pages. 
The author has been at pains to hold the balance evenly between 
the rival factions, which, under the cloak of religion, were devas- 
tating France. The love-story of the Sieur de Roquelaure is 
tenderly and touchingly told. 


From Michigan, we have received a symposium, entitled “The 
Value of Humanistic, particularly Classical Studies, as a Training 
for Men of Affairs.”4 The main value of these letters and papers 
consists in their having been written, not by College Professors, 
but by gentlemen engaged in the practice of law, physical science, 
and commerce. It would seem that the struggle of culture versus 
utilitarianism rages more fiercely in the United States than with 
us; and that too early “specialisation,” together with the elective 
system, under which the American undergraduate is allowed a wide 
choice of subjects for study, has debased the degree in Arts. Mr. 
James Loeb writes: “Conversation among men, and between 
men and women, is steadily losing those finer qualities which make 
an exchange of ideas profitable and uplifting. .. The foolish at- 
tempt to keep abreast of the so-called literature of the day, of 
those morbid, pseudo-psychological novels, the prying and indeli- 


3. ‘*The Rose of Dauphiny.” By Philip L. Stevenson. London: Stanley, 
Paul & Co. 
._ “The Value of Humanistic, Particularly Classical, Studies as a Training for 
Men of Affairs.” University Builetin. New Series, Vol. x. No. 21, 
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cate memoirs—to say nothing of the even more pernicious pro- 
ducts of untutored writers—would be impossible, were the taste of 
our growing youths and maidens, fostered by a proper study of 
Greek and Latin literature, the Bible, and the Classics of our own 
and other languages. The applause bestowed on the decadent 
drama, the vulgar comedy, the immoral and dirty play, would turn 
into hisses, were the audience better acquainted with the works of 
Eschylus and Sophocles.” The wisdom of these words must be 
obvious to every thinker. 


All lovers of Hans Andersen—the young and old alike, whose 
minds and hearts have escaped the blight of cheap cynicism—will 
accord a hearty welcome to Mr. A. T. de Mattos’ excellent transla- 
tion of “ The Pond and Other Stories,”5 by the late Dr. Carl Ewald, 
a Danish writer of distinction. A great deal of sound information 
about nature-lore is ‘conveyed, in an unobtrusive way, by these 
fantastic stories, in which not only birds and beasts, fishes, and 
insects are credited with what might be termed an Esperanto ot 
their own, but also trees, and, very occasionally, inanimate objects. 
The moral of it all may be summed up in this stanza from “ In 
Memoriam ” :— 

That not a worm is cloven in vain; 

That not a moth with vain desire 

Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 
This book, which is enriched with eleven delightful illustrations, 
by Mr. Henry B. Neilson, should prove a getierally acceptable 
Christmas or New Year’s present. 


n “The Great Appeal,’6 by Mr. Joseph Keating, Lord 
Francis Stormont—the handsomest man in London, and Cabinet 
Minister—is, in spite of his solemn protestations of innocence, 
found guilty of adultery with Captain Bellfort Surr’s wife, and 
narrowly escapes lynching at the hands of the mob, whose idol he 
had been. He is discarded by his party, which included the Prime 
Minister, his uncle, who had been about to resign the leadership 
in his favour, and moreover, is “cut” by society. But he refuses 
to retire from public life, and in this he is ably seconded by Syi- 
vania, the daughter of an intransigeant Puritan, who controls a 
powerful news paper syndicate. In spite of press, pulpit, and 
public, he fights his way again to the front, through a democratic 
storm which is tantamount to a revolution, and, in the end, vindi- 
cates his honour. This story is, in certain respects, aroman a clef, 


«The Pond and Other Stories.””. By Carl Ewald. Translated from the Danish 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. London: Everett & Co. 
6. ‘The Great Appeal.” By Joseph Keating. London: Everett & Co. 
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and no one even superficially acquainted with cosmopolitan politics 
will fail to recognise the Socialistic Duchess of Rushwood and 
Wagshaw, the brilliant democrat. For Jarrett’s prototype one has 
not far to seek. Mr. Joseph Keating is to be congratulated on 
having written a brilliant and powerful story of a novel kind. 


In “ The Flight of Lord Rhincrew,”? Mr. Gerald Villiers- 
Stuart has not forsaken the occult, which formed the mo/if of 
“The Soul of Croesus,” although, in the present volume, it looms 
small, and takes the form of a family curse. Norah Kennedy, the 
lovely daughter of the law-agent to a haughty Irish peer, while 
unconsciously in love with the latter’s younger son, Maurice, 
cherished the ambition of marrying his elder brother, who had 
been flirting with her. A violent quarrel takes place between 
these brothers, and when out in a sailing boat, the elder one is 
mysteriously shot dead. In a sudden panic, Maurice takes flight 
to America. A wild goose chase of the most exciting and varied 
description now ensues between the men from Scotland Yard bent 
on his capture, and the baronet detective sent by the Earl to 
facilitate his escape. Sir Walter Scarthmore is a detective of a 
type quite new to fiction, and, an that account, most interesting. 
Some of the scenes in Texas and Florida are, in a way, reminiscent 
of Bret Harte at his best. 

“ The Gleaning Dawn,”8 which was first published as far back 
as 1896, now appears in a popular edition. The story opens at a 
Lincolnshire manor house in the troublous times of Richard II. 
We are next afforded a spirited description of Oxford life, particu- 
larly of the rivalry between the “nations,” which culminated in 
faction fights, involving serious bloodshed. It was at Oxford that 
Master Peter Payne and his foster-brother, John Pennings, made 
the acquaintance of “ Karl, the Bohemian,” and through him of the 
Lord of Tollenstein and his lovely daughter, who, as we should 
now say, had “come up for Commem.” _Lollardism had then 
infected the University, and Church and State were taking drastic 
measures to uproot a heresy which boded ill for both. The rest 
of the book is taken up with an account of the religious wars in 
Bohemia, in which the two Oxford graduates played important 
parts. In the Preface, Mr. James Baker defends himself some- 
what lamely against the charge of excessive partizanship, which a 
critic, otherwise favourable, had brought against him. In spite of 
this blemish, the story is a good one. On page 3 occurs a curious 
slip in grammar—“ the cool courage of we islanders.” 


7. The Flight of Lord Rhincrew.” By Gerald Villiers-Stuart. I.ondon : Everett 
& Co, 

8. “The Gleaning Dawn.” By James Baker. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 
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As Mr. Fred Whishaw combines an adequate knowledge of Rus- 
sian life with an attractive literary style, a story by him on a subject 
which he has made his own is sure to be welcomed by a large class 
of readers. The hero of “ The Vortex,”9 is a good-looking English 
all-round sportsman, who had spent three years in a private bank 
in St. Petersburg, during which period he, very sensibly, avoided 
politics. Then, unfortunately for his peace of mind, he succoured 
a damsel whose death had been decreed by the revolutionary fac- 
tion, innocently effected the escape of two notorious anarchists, and, 
finally, fell in love with a Finnish lady connected with a secret 
society. Krimsky, the Government spy, who is at heart a Re- 
former, is a well-conceived character. The story, although abound- 
ing with exciting episodes and hair-breadth escapes, reads like a 
description of events that have actually taken place, and, as such, 
may be regarded as a triumph of the story-teller’s art. 


9. “The Vortex.” By Fred Whishaw. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 
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